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VISITING 
TOILETTE. 
HE skirt of this el- 

egant blue velvet 

costume is edged with 
a side-pleating of the 
same material. The 
tight-fitting polonaise 
is slightly draped low 
down in front, and is 
drawn together on the 
back, and confined by 
a large bow of velvet 
and satin. The bottom 
of the polonaise, as 
well as the turned-down 
collar, sleeves, and pock- 
et, is trimmed with a 
passementerie galloon, 
embroidered with rain- 
bow steel beads, and 
edged with a fringe of 
rainbow beads to match. 
Over this is worn a half- 
fitting paletot of blue 
velvet, crossing on the 
breast and springing 
open at the bottom, and 
trimmed with embroid- 
ery of rainbow beads 
like that of the _ po- 
lonaise.' The bottom, 
sleeves, antl large pock- 
ets of the paletot are 
edged with a thick band 
of silver-fox. An Henri 
IIL. toque of blue vel- 
vet, with a royal purple 
feather at the side and 
velvet and satin bows 
in front, completes this 
elegant toilette. 





HINTS ON 

FRETWORK. 

HIS branch of art, 

which may be made 
so useful in the decora- 
tion of the house, is ex- 
tensively practiced by 
ladies, with the use of 
few and inexpensive ma- 
terials. 

Fretwork is the name 
given to a method of 
forming ornamental de- 
signs in panels, etc., by 
sawing out the wood 
round the different ob- 
jects of the design. 
The ornamental screen 
of perforated wood that 
runs along the front of 
a cottage or upright 
piano, an? is usually 
backed by crimson or 
green silk, may be taken 
as a specimen of the art. 
The ends of book slides, 
photograph frames, ta- 
ble easels for holding 
drawings and engrav- 
ings, reading-stands, pic- 
ture-frames, ornamental 
brackets—hundreds of 
the articles, in short, 
that are found in every 
ordinary house—may be 
made highly ornamental 
by being subjected to 
the process of fret-cut- 


ting. 

The tool chiefly em- 
ployed in this kind of 
work is the buhl or 
frame saw, by means 
of which the wood to 
be removed is sawn out. 
The frame of this saw 
forms three sides of a 
quadrangle; the saw, 
when fixed in its place 
by screws, forms the 
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fourth side thereof; 
or, to describe, perhaps, 
more accurately, the 
frame resembles a bow 
much bent,. while the 
saw occupies the place 
of the bowstring. 

The moment this im- 
plement is seen in ac- 
tion its merits and ca 
pacities will be appre- 
ciated. Let us suppose 
that an ornamental 
photograph frame has 
to be cut in fret. We 
first obtain our design, 
either by drawing it our- 
selves or by purchasing 
it at the tool-makers 
or fancy shop. We 
next procure a suitable 
wooden panel, which 
shall be a little larger 
than the design, and 
will be a little over the 
eighth of an inch in 
thickness. This panel, 
the design having been 
pasted upon it, is firm- 
ly secured upon its 
“horse” to the bench 
by means of “ cramps.” 
To prevent possible mi= 
takes we now slightly 
shade the parts that are 
to be sawn out with a 
black-lead- pencil. In 
one of. these shaded 
spaces we cut out a 
round hole with a 
gouge. Up through this 
hole we pass the saw of 
the frame-saw, and se- 
cure it, the frame stand- 
ing out toward the op- 
erator quite clear of the 
panel. We now com- 
mence sawing, and we 
cut in toward the out- 
line at the nearest point, 
and follow that’ outline 
all round till the object 
is left, and the superfiu- 
ous wood cut away. 

It will be often nec- 
essary, for various Téea- 
sons, to stop to unfix the 
frame-saw,, and begin 
from a fresh point, and 
proceed as before till 
the work is completed. 
Having cut our photo- 
graph frame, the design 
of which, let us suppose, 
is the vine leaf and 
grape, we will vastly 
improve it by carving. 
The fruit must be round 
ed and smoothed with 
chisel and gouge, the 
stems must also be 
rounded, the veins of 
the leaves must be cut 
with the V chisel, and 
the curl of the leaf sug- 
gested by hollowing with 
the broad chisel. Final- 
ly, the background must 
be levelled with gouge 
and chisel, and after- 
ward made uniform in 
tone by applying the 
grounding punch. 

The appearance of 
fretwork is much en- 
hanced by staining and 
polishing or varnishing. 
When the work is in 
tended for the ornamen- 
tation of an album. or 
folio, a colored border 
in velvet or some other 
suitable fabric may be 
used. : 

It may only be added 
that among the great va- 
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riety of woods that can be used for fretwork, the 
amateur should always selett the kind most suit- 
able for her purpose. If the work is to be minute 
and fine, wood of close grain, such as ebony or 
box-wood, should be used, For bold fret-cutting 
or open scroll-work, the cheaper and commoner 
kinds of wood will suit. Panels may be obtained 
from the tool-maker or at a fancy store. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 











We shall issue gratuitously with the next Num- 
ber of HARPER'S BAzaR the first of a series of 
FouR-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS, containing a power- 
Sui and intensely fascinating Story, entitled 


“MY LADY’S MONEY,” 


by the favorite Novelist WILKIE COLLINS, au- 
thor of “ The Woman in White,” “ The Moon- 
stone,” “ Armadale,” etc., etc. 





UB Cut Paper Patterns of the new and hand- 
some Belted Carrick Basque, Apron Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 805 of our 
— Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
>y the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. Full Lists of our Cut Paper 
Patterns Mailed on receipt of return Postage. 





(er Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally rich variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Winter Princesse Dresses, Polonaises, Basques, 
Over-Skirts,and Suits for street and house wear ; 
Winter Wrappings, Hoods, Aprons, Lingerie, 
etc.; Dolls’ Dresses and Furniture ; and a choice 
assortment of tasteful Fancy Articles suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, together with attractive art pic- 
tures, stories, poems, essays, and miscellany of the 
Jirst order, designed for family reading. 





Q@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 15 contains the conclusion 
of “ Poor ZEPH !” and two fine engravings. 

An ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
= an entertaining Christmas Story, en- 
title 


“THE ANIMATED PORTRAIT,” 


will be issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY for December 22. 





OUR LOVE OF CANDOR. 


IHERE are very few of us who do not 

express admiration for candor—one of 
the rarest of virtues—and our hearty liking 
for candid people. Unquestionably we do 
admire it in the abstract, though it may be 
doubted whether we enjoy it in the con- 
crete. That it is proper to approve and 
encourage it by all ordinary means, we all 
agree; and yet propriety and inclination 
have a very awkward way of being at vari- 
ance. They ought not to be, we admit; 
therefore they are. If this were not so, 
would it happen that, much as candor is 
praised, candid people are generally dis- 
pleasing? They should be, judged by our 
opinions, among our dearest friends. But 
are they? Have they many friends? Are 
they believed to be capable of friendship? 
Not usually. They are set down for the 
most part as ill-natured, sour, cynical, cold- 
blooded, though they may be nothing of the 
sort. Their genuine offense is that they are 
addicted to saying what they think, and 
thereby they make enemies. They should 
make friends by their sincerity, independ- 
ence, and courage; we all acknowledge this; 
but such is the unregeneracy of human na- 
ture that they merely render themselves ex- 
tremely unpopular. 

We suppose it must be confessed that we 
relish the candor of candid persons when it 
is directed to our acquaintances. It is near- 
ly always entertaining, frequently instruct- 
ive, and entertainment combined with in- 
struction can not fail of welcome. Addressed 
to ourselves, it appears different. It may 
be instructive, but it is never entertain- 
ing, and after a while it becomes positively 
irksome. Strangely enough, candor never 
sounds the same when we are made its ob- 
ject; it has altogether another tone. We 
miss the freshness, sparkle, spice, and point 
which are so perceptible when it is exer- 
cised upon others. In our case it savors of 
envy, spite, malice, and then it is dull to a 
degree of tediousness. We wonder that the 
candid person who can be so bright and in- 
teresting should sometimes be so very spir- 
itless and wearisome. It is unpardonable 





when he or she has-so good a topic as we 
must invariably furnish. But then the clev- 
erest folks can not be always clever; and 
we have no trouble in discovering that they 
droop and prose the moment they begin to 
tell us of our defects. 

Why is it that candid people are so un- 
appreciative, so one-sided, in respect to us? 
They seem in their communications to miss 
our virtues and our attractions completely, 
but they are voluble about our short-com- 
ings, physical and mental. They malig- 
nantly refrain from referring to our best 
and most conspicuous traits, those that we 
have been familiar with from our early 
youth, and which would strike any body 
else at once. When we listen to their crit- 
icisms upon our friends, we are impressed 
with their insight and closeness of observa- 
tion; but no sooner do they deal with us 
than they evince a lamentable lack of per- 
ception. Not merely this: they reveal ex- 
ceeding poverty of judgment; they mistake 
good qualities for bad ones, and seem to see 
a palpable merit through the big end of a 
spy-glass. We should believe them grow- 
ing imbecile if they did not leave us occa- 
sionally and undertake the dissection of 
others. Then they brighten up amazingly, 
and say capital things—things that we 
know to be true. Why can’t they be half 
so bright in talking to us about ourselves? 

The candid people most of us like are 
those who are candid concerning our ad- 
mirable characteristics, and uncandid, or at 
least reticent, concerning our blemishes or 
failings. It is easy and entirely natural to 
appreciate and enjoy the frankness which 
relates to the things we plume ourselves 
upon, even though they be defects; but 
when we are told that we are what we 
don’t want to believe we are, we secretly 
resent the freedom of speech, albeit we may 
be outwardly tolerant and affable. And 
when some weakness is pointed out that 
we have always been dimly conscious of, 
though we have struggled to make it ap- 
pear as a virtue deeply disguised, if we do 
not blaze out in irritation, it is a triumph 
of self-discipline. Many of us are undenia- 
bly sincere in saying that we admire can- 
dor. We do admire it, even when we abhor 
candid persons. We may even like them at 
first; we mey relish hearing of our faults 
for a little while; but they will not long 
bear rehearsing. Unless the recital be plen- 
tifully spiced with insistence on our excel- 
lences, it will surely offend us, and preju- 
dice us bitterly against the reciter. No 
average mortal will consent to swallow 
aloes continuously if they be not copiously 
relieved with honey. 

Many persons, imagining themselves to be 
friends, have formed compacts to tell what 
they really think one of the other, and have 
carried it out bravely for atime. But they 
are hardly ever able to keep it up; human 
nature can not endure it; love of approba- 
tion and egotism, both unconquerable, re- 
sist and speedily overthrow any covenant 
so aftificial. Friendship, save of the ideal 
sort, seems to reject unlimited candor, which 
in due season so invades self-esteem on one 
hand, and so impairs respect for judgment 
on the other, that further sympathy and 
intimacy become impossible. In the great 
majority of attachments either friendship 
or candor must cease after a time: one may 
have a little, or even considerable, of each 
periodically, but never, without interrup- 
tion, a great deal of both. They who be- 
seech you to be always candid to them are 
usually most sensitive to criticism. If you 
take them at their word, they will feel pres- 
ently like taking you by the throat. Don’t 
be entrapped by affirmation. Remember 
the result of Gil Blas’s advice to the Arch- 
bishop of Granada. 





MOTHERS’ FAULT. 

THERE has recently been started a the- 
ory that the reason why girls fall short 
of the high standard reached by boys—al- 
lowing, for the sake of argument, that they 
do—is because their mothers do not hold 
them up to any ideal height, and, in short, 
have not the beacon to lure them on of a 
promise of the Presidency. Be a good boy, 
they say to the son, and you shall be Pres- 
ident of the United States. Be a good girl, 
they say to the daughter, and you shall have 
a rich husband. And it seems to be uni- 
versally accorded by the advocates of the 
theory mentioned that the one is not quite 

so good a thing as the other. 

We ourselves are inclined to think that 
mothers have no more to do with this busi- 
ness than fathers have, or than the influ- 
ence of the thought of the race in general 
has. If it were widely expected of girls 
that they should end their studies only 
where their brothers end theirs, they would 
undoubtedly live up to the expectation. As 
it is, while the boys are yet deep in their 
books, and are learning the relations of the 
universe to themselves, the girls are parad- 
ing in the marriage market, and have ne 





. 

more to do with books, and no more use for 
what has already been learned from books, 
other than as it serves the present purpose. 
Of course the broad exceptions to this state- 
ment only make it closer fact for the great 
majority of those who are not exceptions. 
It is not mothers especially, then, it may be 
seen, it is not fathers, that hinder girls from 
reaching a high and ideal standard: it is 
the struggle for marriage. The achievement 
of the high standard is not expected of them, 
but marriage is; and here, as elsewhere, 
water finds its level, the supply meets the 
demand. If it were understood that moth- 
ers were to oversee the preparation of their 
boys’ lessons as much as, or even more than, 
that of their dinners, mothers would be 
made ready to do so. And if it were under- 
stood that marriage was not to put an end 
to women’s power of earning money, and 
that they might laudably contribute some 
proportion of the h hold exp in case 
of need, they would do their work in none 
of the slovenly fashion which is at present 
complained of as something arising from 
the notion that their work is only a make- 
shift till a husband takes its place. 

It may be stated almost as an apothegm 
that people do very much what is demand- 
ed of them; and whenever it is expected 
of girls—with reprobation ‘and reproach if 
they do not meet the expectation—that 
they shall know as much as boys and do 
as much, it will be found that they are of 
the same flesh and blood, and are equal in 
achievement. 











THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R, HAWEIS, 


COLORS IN FURNITURE. 


F course every color can be made beautiful 
and becoming to the face by being cunning- 
ly arranged and relieved. It may always be 
done by mixing it into another color. You may 
tone down a raw color with net. You may se- 
lect a color which partakes of another, i. e., is 
not too pure—even a shot color (many shots are 
most beautiful)}—or you may put other colors 
with it. Do not place blue and yellow together 
in pure colors; let the blue be a pale yellow- 
blue. Do not place orange and yellow or pink 
and scarlet near together, unless they are inien- 
tionally mingled in one mass; and it requires 
some skill to do this well. 

The best way to educate yourself is to look at 
models of coloring. Stothard had a collection of 
butterflies which taught him many things about 
the mixtures and contrasts of colors. Or go to 
the flowers. You can have no better tutors; all 
the books on art and manuals of color will never 
teach as well as they. 

In a flower containing strong contrasts—such 
as purple and white, e. g.—you will generally find 
a third tint placed between the two, in however 
smail a quantity. A warm color usually divides 
two cold colors, or a cold color two warm ones, 
or the two are mingled into a third tint at the 
junction. For instance, see this tulip, whose 
petals half-way down are of the brightest red, 
and the base of the calyx white; these colors are 
softened into one another by a streak of purest 
ultramarine, and so perfect is this combination 
that one can conceive nothing beyond it. See 
this sweet-william blossom—the centre white, or 
nearly, the edges darkest crimson. There is no 
blue between them, but the uniting color is pink. 
You can distinctly trace the narrow band of blue- 
pink which takes away all hardness from the 
junction. Orange is mixed into white with pale 
yellow or pink or green veins, 

Blue flowers seldom lack a touch of warmer 
color—lilac, pink, or yellow—to relieve their 
coldness; white ones are softened with yellow, 
greenish, or pinkish shadows or veins. In fact, 
as a result of the mingling of many hues into 
each other for a perfect whole, I am very doubt- 
ful whether every flower has not in it every color 
—secondaries as well as primaries; and proba- 
bly, were our sight but clear enough to distin- 
guish them, even the tertiaries, and the twenty 
tones of intensity belonging to each. In many 
flowers we may see the gradations, in others we 
may guess at them; but our sight, even with the 
aid of microscopes, is very limi 

As for colors about us, we have quite forgotten 
that they must be always subservient to the com- 
plexion. For instance, no “blue” eyes can bear 
the propinquity of the modern bright blues with- 
out turning gray—indeed, there are no “blue” 
eyes now; no cheek can outbloom the modern 
pinks and scarlets; it is because these colors 
have been brought to such a pitch of perfection 
that they dazzle, but enhance nothing, and they 
have the retributive effect of not lasting. The 
antique colors, like the Oriental ones, may have 
faded, and probably did so, but they never suf- 
fered either the change of time nor the stains of 
wear to any thing like the same extent, nor so 
early, as the ern colors; they were not so 
bright, though they were far more subtle. In 
those days one put on a gown half a dozen 
times without looking slovenly; it would look 
beautiful and good to the last. Ruskin says 
truly that “no color harmony is of high order 
unless involving indescribable tints ;” and this is 
the secret of the antique colors—each partook of 
some other; their very imperfection made them 
the most perfect of all colors. I will neverthe- 
less confess with joy that I see in the shops a 
glimmer of hope for the British public. Recent- 
ly there has been a great struggle to defeat the 
glaring colors by dun colors—tertiaries of every 
hue, and mixtures of the same color in various 





shades in a single material. Some of the new 
wall-papers and stuffs for hangings founded on 
old materials are excellent. There is hope in the 
new shades of olive, salmon, and citron, and 
green-blue, 
but they are hing, having lost the sharp 
edge of their purity, and become tempered with 
remote or g colors, 
It is not more expensive to paint one’s rooms 
with some warm tertiary color, here and there 
stencilled with some standard pattern (procurable 
for a few pence at any decorator’s) in a darker or 
lighter shade of the same color, or an opposing 
color, not too vivid, than to paper it with some 
shiny monstrosity; rather the reverse, it is a 
good dea: cheaper. Neither is it more difficult to 
make a wall dark in color half-way up, and the 
higher portion a delicate hue, the contrast united 
by a broad border, stencilled or in paper, com- 
bining both colors, It is not more expensive to 
have one’s ceiling washed with a purple or any 
other soft-colored wash than to have three coats 
of white paint and then varnish laid on it; and 
no one, understanding any thing about art, will 
fail to see at once the superiority of the one ef- 
fect over the other. Doors, too, should never 
stand out in staring contrast to the walls, The 
square form of a door is not a pretty one; and 
even a door with a rounded top, which is a much 
better form, is generally spoiled by not being car- 
ried up to the cornice. Doors should be tall, and 
should match in effect, if not in color, the walls 
and ceiling; that is, a room with a deep blue 
ceiling and walls of Vandyck brown and similar 
dark colors may have doors black or deep sage 
green; a room whose walls and ceiling are chief- 
ly colored with the tertiary citrine (a mixture of 
orange and green—a yellowish color) may have 
doors of a very dull green or brownish-purple; a 
room papered with scarlet, deeply indented to 
break the monotony of tint, may have black or 
sage green doors and wainscot. Doors may with 
good effect be touched slightly with gold or with 
paler shades of their own color, or painted in the 
panels with devices according to the owner’s 


taste. 
MATERIALS. 


And now one word about choosing materials 
for dress and furniture. 

Consider, when choosing a color for any pur- 
pose, where it will have to be seen, in what quan- 
tity, and in what substance. If you are going to 
paint a ceiling with it, choose a tint lighter than 
you mean it to appear; for a ceiling is always in 
shade, and a very dark color will be in that posi- 
tion hardly distinguishable from black. If you 
mean to veil it with white, choose a brighter, 
deeper tint than that of the unveiled trimmings 
which you may intend for it, as it will otherwise 
not match them. If for dress.er furniture, con- 
sider the material : a yellow which looks gorgeous 
in satin is detestable in cloth; a pale tint which 
in flannel would look like dirty white may in a 
rich silk or fine cashmere have the most elegant 
effect. Never put green and red of equal inten- 
sity in juxtaposition; although these are com- 
plementary colors, there is no more disagreeable 
mixture. A pale dull sea green goes admirably 
with a rich crimson or Indian red; a pale dull 
red with deep green; but they must always be 
of very different intensity to look well togeth- 
er, and are always difficult to mingle pleasantly. 
Turquoise—the antique yellow-blue—mixes very 
sweetly with a pale green; ultramarine, being a 
red-blue, almost lilac in the shadows, is horrible 
with green. Pure pale yellow is a very becoming 
color, and will harmonize with purple; with blue 
the contrast is too coarse, 

For curtains and table-coverings get whatever 
stuff you like. Chintz or velvet is always good. 
In patterns be wary. Patterns suitable for a 
hanging are not always suitable for a chair seat. 
For instance, to be sitting on a bird or a butter- 
fly is an unpleasant sensation; a vase of flowers 
on a curtain is absurd. “Italian” patterns are 
usually debased. Stout boys standing upon scarfs 
attached to boughs in an impossible manner, 
swans perched on twigs of plants that never 
could support their weight, butterflies rather big- 
ger than the storks beside them, are bad, because 
ridiculous ; they hurt our sense of propriety, and 
worry the eye. Choose good patterns—common- 
sense will guide you—and let your hangings be 
equal in tone with that of your walls. 

One hint may not be out of place—that money 
is half wasted which is spent on the enormously 
expensive chair and sofa coverings of antique 
and embroidered silks now prepared in Paris. 
While the room is empty and the covers off, 
each chair is a bijou of beauty; when a guest is 
sitting on each, the chair seats are invisible; and 
unless the rest of the room is equally rich and 
costly, there is a sudden loss in effect. The 
“hobby” of chair seats is a delusion and a snare, 

As to the combination of materials, your taste 
must be your guide. For my part, I do not like 
a Turkey or Indian heavy carpet with white satin 
furniture ; I prefer a velvet carpet or silken rugs. 
Neither do I like silken tapestry, with heavy leath- 
ern chairs against it, and cretonne window-curtains. 
I think fur unsuitable for a drawing-room, though 
not for a boudoir. These appear to me incon- 
gruities, But some margin must be left for va- 
riety in opinion, which is as little a matter for 
blame sometimes as variety in digestive power. 


LIGHT AND COLORING. 

It is important to consider, when decorating 
a room, by what light its decorations are to be 
seen. Colors which combine sweetly by day are 
sometimes: inharmonious by candle-light, and, of 
course, any room that is to be used only in the 
evening should be decorated by the same light. 
For instance, some blues become green by can- 
dle-light, and some do not; a combination of a 
certain shade of Magenta and Turkey red, which 
by daylight are a powerful contrast (not that it 
is one I could recommend), by candle-light would 


cease to exist, as they become one tint; and cere 


are often desperately bright, 
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tain yellow-pinks and blue-pinks, which by day- 
yn are most discordant together, match at night. 

some colors require more, some less, light 
than others to look well. 

There are two things that should be remem- 
bered in lighting an apartment: first, candles give 
a far light than gas, if they are in suf- 
ficient numbers to illuminate the room; second, 
the light should never come from several places 
at once in equal proportions, so as to perplex the 
shadows of things. Light that comes from above, 
as nearly as possible like sunlight, is preferable ; 
the corners of a room should always be light 
—_ but not so light as to destroy the princi- 
pal light, wherever that is placed. Thus, a face 
that catches two equally strong lights at once, 
so as to be without shadow, never looks its best, 
and a dress or a wall suffers in exactly the same 
proportion. It is a great mistake to make a room 
too light, as many rooms are made which have 
humerous gas branches. Too much gas-light ex- 
poses wrinkles and lines which the kinder sun 
forgets; the strong light from below which illu- 
minates the stage at a theatre is only tolerable 
with the equally strong light from above, because 
the actors are at a distance, and in no otherwise 
could their faces be sufficiently visible. 

By day a sky-light, not too expansive, is a good 
light for a room, or tall windows at one side only ; 
and in artificial lighting the same principle should 
be observed. If a chandelier be used, other lights 
must be subservient to it; if gas branches, those 
at one end of the room, at least, should be shaded, 
so that they may give light without glare, and as- 
sist instead of destroying the shadows of the 
rooms. The extremely good effect of shaded gas 
jets or lamps is very little recognized in modern 
rooms. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE BELTED CARRICK BASQUE AND APRON OVER-SKIRT. 


‘PE belted Carrick basque illustrated on page 
805, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is a stylish design for simple costumes for 
neral wear. Although very generally worn, 
this model finds especial favor with slender la- 
dies, with those who like an easy waist that may 
be tightened or loosened at pleasure by using the 
belt, and also with very young ladies. Several 
features in this design are found on the suits im- 
ported from the best French houses, and are only 
made here by modistes who know how to adopt 
what is best in French fashions. Among these 
are the Carrick capes that give warmth and 
breadth to the shoulders, and are as effective as 
the yokes now so popularly worn abroad; the 
pleated back with side forms is another popular 
fancy, and the belt is added to basques of various 
designs. The Carrick capes are cut without full- 
ness, and if the material is heavy cloth, they are 
not lined, but simply edged with a binding of 
braid. If the material is light and given to 
stretching, they should be lined with thin Flor- 
ence silk. It is best to button them on in the 
front and back, or else merely fasten on with 
hooks and loops; but those who use them espe- 
cially for warmth sew them in permanently with 
the collar. The belt is of the dress material, 
bound like the capes, or else it is made of four 
or five narrow silk folds. The back of the basque 
is very pretty, with its long pleats laid in the ma- 
terial on a plain lining and nearly covering the 
middle form ; the side forms are short, beginning 
in the armhole. The sleeves have three bound 
cuffs. The over-skirt is of simple shape. To 
outline the three aprons, double the braid and 
stitch it on to represent a binding. The skirt is 
trimmed with the favorite sid2-pleating, and is 
not long enough to be troublesome on a walking 
dress. 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


Soft lustreless fabrics of pure wool loosely wov- 
en are used for the first and deepest mourning 
dresses. English bombazines that were formerly 
preferred to all other materials are now objected 


to, because they are made of hard twisted threads * 


that produce stiff and barsh surfaces with demi- 
lustre like silk, The first choice at present is for 
twilled stuffs, such as the Henrietta cloth, which, 
on account of its various qualities, is used both 
by the poor and the rich; it is as finely twilled 
as cashmere, and shows slight twills on the wrong 
side, where cashmere is plain. It is double fold, 
over a yard wide, and costs from $1 25 to $3 
for durable qualities. Next there are diagonally 
woven fabrics instead of the small irregular twills 
of cashmere; these are called imperial serge by 
some merchants, and by others drap d’Alma; 
they cost from $1 50 a yard to $3, and are dou- 
ble fold; this material is much used for the nun- 
like dresses worn by widows. The camel’s-hair 
fleecy stuffs so fashionable for ladies in colors 
are also worn as first mourning, and trimmed 
with crape; the fine qualities known as India 
camel’s-hair cost $4 a yard for goods a yard and 
a half wide; prices range below this to $1 50 a 
yard. Four yards are purchased for plain over 
dresses, and an extra yard is sufficient for cover- 
ing all that is visible of the lower part of the 
skirt; if pleatings are used, still another yard is 
needed. Cashmere is used for the second dress 
when the mourning begins to be lightened and 
crape is left off; it is also bought for the first 
dress by those who do not wear the deepest 
mourning. Very nice-looking cashmeres are sold 
for 85 cents or $1 a yard; finer qualities are $1 50 
to $2. In purchasing cashmeres for mourning 
avoid the blue-black shades, not alone on account 
of the objectionable tint, but because the coal 
black cashmeres do not wear “shiny.” Tamise 
cloth is the favorite of all the low-priced mate- 
rials for mourning dress, though many ladies do 
not think it heavy enough for winter dresses in 
this climate ; further South it is worn all the year. 
Tamise is not twilled, but is woven in straight 
threads, like the fabric formerly called mousseline 





de laine. It does not catch and retain dust as 
repped and twilled materials do, but it is not well 
to brush it, as this raises a woolly nap on the 
surface; it should be merely shaken or beaten, 
and sponged with diluted ammonia. It costs from 
75 cents to $1 50a yard. The knotted bourette 
and neigeuse cloths are worn in the second year 
of mourning, or at first when the dress is put on 
for a distant relative; in the single widths this 
costs from 50 cents to $1 a yard. The loosely 
woven basket cloths and the larger square fig- 
ures called quadrillé patterns are also much worn 
by young ladies and for lighter mourning. For 
serviceable dresses poplins without lustre and the 
durable mohairs and Turkish brilliantines are 
used. There are also stylish mixed goods of black 
ground with roughly knotted white threads in ir- 
regular clusters or in bars; these are called half- 
mourning bourettes; similar to these are snow- 
flake cloths, with points of thicker white threads 
on black wool. 


STYLES OF DRESSES AND TRIMMINGS, 


The princesse dress and the basque with a sin- 
gle skirt are the appropriate designs for house 
dresses for the first deep mourning. The trim- 
ming is English crape cut in one wide bias band, 
rather than the clusters of lapped folds formerly 
used. The princesse dresses of fine wool are 
sometimes almost covered with crape, but more 
often they have the front and middle back gores 
overlaid by crape, while the sides show the rich 
wool goods. Others have merely the square col- 
lar, the deep cuffs, and one pleating around the 
bottom made of crape. The more popular design 
is that of having a basque with postilion back 
and belted front entirely covered with crape ; the 
skirt has three flowing back breadths cut in 
squares on the edge, while the three short breadths 
of the front and sides have lengthwise panels of 
crape folds, with one narrow knife-pleating at the 
foot. The most expensive dresses are the house 
dresses for widows’ mourning; these have a silk 
foundation, which is entirely covered with folds 
and festooned draperies of English crape ; when 
it is meant to lighten the mourning, these are 
trimmed with fringe. Street suits for widows 
have a basque and single skirt of wool, deeply 
bordered with crape. A single wide bias fold of 
crape or of the dress material is preferred to the 
clusters of narrow lapping folds formerly used. 
This fold serves as a border, and after being in- 
terlined with thin crinoline, is sewed on “ blindly,” 
without any heading, such as piping or milliners’ 
folds. Polonaises.are especially liked for mourn- 
ing costumes, as they allow the use of lower skirts 
of silk of light quality ; these silk skirts make the 
suit less weighty, but the silk must be entirely 
hidden from sight. A pretty way to trim such 
skirts is to cover all the visible parts with wool, 
and put at some distance apart two knife-pleatings 
of crape, each headed by a fold of the material as 
wide as the pleatings. When any pleatings either 
of crape or wool are used on mourning dresses, 
they are made almost as fine as if crimped. The 
long princesse front is preferred for polonaises of 
such suits; this is left quite plain, or else a wide 
belted piece is sewed in at the first dart, and fast- 
ened by four or six buttons; square pockets on 
the side are ornamented with large crape-covered 
buttons; the back has long seams extending plain 
far below the tournure, where is added some soft- 
ly falling drapery of scarf loops. As mourning 
dresses have so little trimming, their beauty de- 
pends on the fine fit of the corsage and the close, 
almost tight, sleeves ; linings of black silk make 
the waist and sleeves fit smoothly, and do not add 
greatly to the expense. 

A very pretty style is adopted for the bourette 
and cashmere dresses worn by young ladies in 
mourning. The skirt is a pleated kilt, with its 
only drapery a scarf passed around the hips and 
knotted on the left side quite low down. This is 
of the dress material, or for cashmeres or camel’s- 
hair it may be made of English crape, fastened 
by a large jet buckle, and the ends trimmed with 
grass fringe. The waist is pleated to a yoke 
and worn with a belt, or else it has a postilion 
basque in the back, with a round waist in front, 
and wide belt made of folds of crape. The sleeves 
are tight and untrimmed, so that a deep cuff of 
white organdy muslin, crépe lisse, or tarlatan may 
be worn above them. The belted Carrick basque 
and the pleated yoke waists illustrated in the Ba- 
zar are suitable designs for such dresses. No wrap 
is made with these, as they are worn with seal- 
skin sacques, or else cloth cloaks. The cut-away 
coat and long over-skirt made of basket or qua- 
drillé cloth are worn in light mourning, and sim- 
ply bound on the edges with black woolen braid. 
Lustreless silk with crape trimmings is worn on 
dress occasions; this is made up in princesse 
style throughout, or else the front has a gathered 
apron and a separate corsage, with a basque or 
belt, while the back is in one from head to foot. 
A ecrape fold and fringe edge the apron. The 
mourning fringe now most used has the silk 
“strands flattened, and these strands are sewed in 
the back of the heading, and fall over it, conceal- 
ing the heading altogether. 

WRAPS. 

For first mourning the wrap is made of the 
dress material covered with crape; a silk lining 
is used, with an interlining of flannel. The de- 
sign must not be too large and long, as crape 
garments are spoiled by being sat upon. The 
shorter Dolmans and mantles are preferred. For 
sacques and long cloaks the dress material is 
used with a wide border of crape and crape-cov- 
ered buttons. Dark seal-skin sacques are worn 
in all stages of mourning dress, ari are the most 
comfortable wraps for those who dress iti black. 
Fur linings are put in wraps of the dress material 
and in the lustreless silk sacques worn in light 
mourning. 

BONNETS AND VEILS. 

English crape bonnets are worn at all seasons 

of the year for the deepest mourning. The best 





bonnets have two thicknesses of crape laid over 
silk. Widows’ bonnets are so covered with the 
veil that they are made entirely without trim- 
ming, or at most they have only a band of the 

laid around the crown. 

widow’s cap in front of the bonnet now 
consists of but one, or perhaps two, small puffs of 
crimped white tarlatan. If the close bonnet that 
this requires is objectionable, some folds of black 
crape are put above the cap to fill it in. Some 
widows who are still young have their bonnets 
made in the old-fashioned close shape known as 
the poke; others select the Marie Stuart, and 
have the pointed front filled in with a widow’s 
cap. The veil for widows is three yards long, 
with a hem at each end from three-eighths to 
half a yard deep. It is thrown over the bonnet, 
with the front falling just below the waist, and 
the back hanging very low; or else this is re- 
versed, so that the front falls almost to the foot, 
and the back only to the waist; it is pinned on 
each side of the bonnet with slide pins that are 
also covered with crape. This veil is of double- 
width crape, measuring from one yard to forty- 
two inches, and should not have a fold in the 
middle, as the best qualities are rolled on a stick. 
Ladies wearing deep mourning for a parent or 
any other near relative, except a husband, have 
black crape folds for face trimmings and around 
the crown. The crape veil is then only a yard 
long and of single width, and is pleated down 
the left side of the bonnet to the back of the 
crown, and left to hang behind; a mask veil of 
Brussels net is worn over the face. With such 
bonnets some pipings of gros grain are put in 
the folds, and loops or a bow of gros grain rib- 
bon. Strings of gros grain ribbon are added to 
all mourning bonnets. Quite young ladies wear 
white tulle ruches for face trimming. Silk bon- 
nets trimmed with feathers and jet are worn in 
light mourning ; these are not trimmed with crape. 
The silk is plain on the frame, and there are stiff 
small set bows in the back; a curtain band is 
piped with silk. Felt bonnets with silk trim- 
mings are used for second best. 


LINGERIE, ETC. 


Plain deep cuffs of doubled black crape with 
collars to match are worn by widows. Pleated 
frills of black crépe lisse with the same at the 
wrist, or else cuffs, are worn for all other first 
deep mourning; but these are only worn a short 
time, as the preference now is for white about 
the neck and wrists. Large white cuffs of very 
sheer organdy have a hem or facing an inch 
wide stitched on, and are fastened by thread 
buttons; these are worn outside the sleeves. 
There are more dressy cuffs made of three rows 
of revers edged with fluted footing, and held 
by a black ribbon bow. Breakfast caps for 
widows have large crowns and pleated frills of 
organdy muslin, with a wide band of black bas- 
ket-woven ribbon around the crown. More 
dressy céps for widows are flat pieces for the top 
of the head made entirely of widows’ ruches of 
crimped white tarlatan, with four strings of nar- 
row black ribbon tied under the back hair. 
Squares and pointed Marie Stuart coiffures are 
made of revers, footing, or organdy, with ruches ; 
a black bow is laid on top; some have wide 
white muslin strings tied behind. Black stock- 
ings are now most used by ladies in mourning. 
Balmoral skirts are of black twilled wool or of 
fine felt, trimmed with a single knife-pleating. 
Undressed kid gloves are liked because they 
have no lustre, and, moreover, are less expensive 
than dressed kid. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; Mrs. Connetty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_e, & Co.; and Muttzr & Grant. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Guiapatone’s recent visit to Ireland was 
the leading event of the year in that island. He 
went every where, talked every where, mingled 
freely with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
captivated all with whom he came in contact. 
Mr. GLADSsTONE’s style of speaking is described 
as eminently simple. ‘He trifles with a bit of 
— while he pours out sentence after sentence 

n a clear-cut fashion which leaves nothing un- 
said. Sometimes he is involved, and speaks in 
parentheses, and these he makes in a lower tone 
of voice. He seldom raises his hand, and never 
raises it above the level of the listener’s eye. 
He has a peculiar trick of tickling his thin hair 
with a single finger, and this happens mostly 
when he is about to say something not altogeth- 
eragreeable. His peroration, which was long and 
not labored, was spoken with the arms straight 
down and the head thrown up and back. is 
voice is strong and resonant, and perfectly under 
control. He was very kind and soothing to the 
Irish, and they cheered him mightily.” 

—Dr. GEORGE MacDONALD, the author of Alec 
Forbes and other novels, and well remembered 
in this country for a series of entertaining lect- 
ures, has been awarded a pension of $500 a year 
on the British civil list. 

—In Colby University, Maine, the Senior Class 
numbers seventeen, of whom three are women; 
the Junior Class, twenty-six, two of them wom- 
en; the Sophomore Class, thirty-one, one being 
a woman; and the Freshman Class numbers fif- 
ty, of whom four are Fresh women. 

—The widow of the late Duke GaLurera, 
of Genoa, is employing part of her immense 
wealth in building two magnificent hospitals 
for that city. Her husband, before his death, 
gave $4,000,000 toward remodelling the port, 
and this work is now rapidly progressing. 

—Baron W1Lu1aM Rorascuixp, of Frankfort, 
gave $75,000 to the Jewish Religious Society of 
that city, on the occasion of the marriage of his 
daughter ADELHEID to her cousin Baron Ep- 
MOND ROTHSCHILD. 

—The London World says that “ America has 
sent a representative to the shires this season in 
the person of Mr. James GorDOoN BENNETT, the 
proprietor of the New York Herald, whose pre- 
eminence in his own country as commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, polo-player, aud am- 
ateur coachman is well known. Mr. Bennett 








has taken a capital hunting box at Melton, where 
his hospitality is presided over by his sister; 
has a stud of twenty-two of the best hunters that 
money can buy, and will soon make his mark 
among the fliers of the Belvoir and the Quorn.” 

—Mr. BRYANT says man is the only animal 
that delights in antiquities. No other creature 

thers up the relics of the past, deposits them 
in museums, guards them with care, and points 
them out to the wonder of others. 

—General Le Duo, United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, has been collecting data 
concerning the cultivation of the tea-plant in 
this country. He finds that in a strip of coun- 
try lying in the latitude of the northern part of 
South Carolina, and running from the Atlantic 
coast westward to the Mississippi, and also in a 
certain valley in the southern part of California, 
the climatic conditions are very favorable; and 
the results of the few attempts that have been 
made in the cultivation of the tea-plant in these 
regions have been so encouraging as, he thinks, 
to remove all doubt as to the success of future 
efforts to produce it here. 

—The Empress EvuGénte is said to bear ad- 
versity with patience and fortitude. This was 
the opinion of the late M. Turers, who, in a let- 
ter, wrote as follows: ‘‘ The Empress bears her 
adversity nobly. Were she spoken of, it would 
be in favorable terms; but she has this in her 
position—the remarkable talent of not being 
spoken of at all, except in works of charity and 
religion.” 

—The portrait of the late Vice-President Wm- 
SON, painted by Mrs. Fassett, of Washington, 
has been purchased by the wholesale boot and 
shoe dealers of Boston, and was hung in the 
rooms of their association last week. 

—Divers and sundry American girls have 
married into the titled families of Europe, and 
brought no discredit upon their country-women 
or their new relatives, but only one princess, 
— and simple, was ever born in the United 

tates—Princess ANNA Murat, wife of the Duc 
de Mouchy. 

—A notable and strikingly handsome woman 
is Miss Harper, the vice-regent from Maryland 
of the Mount Vernon Association. She is a 
granddaughter of CHarRLEs CarRo_t of Carroll- 
ton, and a niece of the three famous American 
beauties who went abroad and married English 
noblemen—one, the Duke of Leeds; another, 
the Marquis of Wellesley; and a third, Lord 
STAFFORD. 

—The Empress of Austria is very fond of her 
horses. The Hungarian papers say of her that 
after a recent hunting mishap she thought they 
required her personal supervision so particular- 
ly that she had her breakfast brought to her in 
a stable. 

—The Misses WARNER, whose Wide, Wide 
World and Queechy were a few years ago among 
the most conspicuous of sensation novels, are 
now elderly persons, who live nicely on one of 
the islands in the Hudson River, and receive a 
comfortable income from their books. 

—Mr. Emerson, in declining an invitation to 
attend a reunion of the Boston Latin School, 
wrote: “With the many excellent men who 
have enjoyed the school in the last sixty years 
I should gladly meet if I could converse with 
them; but nearly seventy-five years have put it 
out of my power to take any part in conversa- 
tion, and it is but due to my friends not to wor- 
ry them with my incapacity. So I pray you to 
excuse me to the society.” 

—A wedding occurred on the 31st October at 
Douglaston, Long Island, the parties to which 
were of good old families, so far as “ old’’ goes in 
this country. The groom, Mr. Errrncaam Law- 
RENCE, is of the sixth generation of those that 
have gone from the old LAWRENCE homestead at 
Bayside. He is the great-great-grandson of the 
first Witt1am LAWRENCE, who married Exiz- 
ABETH SMITH, of Smithtown, afterward Lady 
CaRTERET, the wife of Sir PHitip CARTERET, 
Governor of New Jersey. The bride is of the 
same generation on the mother’s side, and the 
granddaughter of Mrs. Janet CAMPBELL MICKLE, 
mother of the late A. H. Mickxez, and prand- 
daughter of JoHN CAMPBELL, a Scotch Cove- 
nanter, who came to Boston, and there founded 
the News Letter in 1604, the first newspaper ever 
published in America. Her husband was a young 
midshipman on NELSON’s ship, the Victory, at 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

—The two largest tax-payers in the German 
Empire are Baron RoruscuILp, of Frankfort, 
and Herr Krupp, the great cannon founder, 
The baron’s tax is $17,100, and Krupp’s $15,750. 
A Silesian mine-owner ranks third, with $15,300. 

—The New York correspondent of the Cin- 

cinnati Gazette describes Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
Homes as a “‘ brisk, witty man, who dresses in 
the most charmingly old-fashioned style, always 
with a drab waistcoat, and a coat that seems too 
small for him. He looks like a cross between a 
Yankee and a Scotchman, and has a dried-up ap- 
_— very much like an autumn leaf. But 
1¢ has a keen eye that laughs when he langhis. 
And he enjoys laughing, and wakes you up with 
his fun.”’ Of Mr. EMERSON the correspondent 
says: ‘‘I happened, years ago, to be standing 
near him in a public place—quite accidentally, £ 
assure you—whien an enthusiastic fellow, whose 
speech betrayed the cockney, rushed up, seized 
his hand, and, with his hat on, rattled off the fol- 
lowing: ‘Mr. Emerson, allow me to take you 
by the’and. I consider you the greatest writer 
since SHAKSPEARE.’ Mr. Emerson bowed slight- 
ly, and a quiet smile stole over his face.”’ 

—The.wife of President Hayes is made the 
subject of a pleasant paragraph in a letter from 
Washington to the Utica Herald, which says: 
“It is noticeable that the Congressmen who go 
to the White House have a great deal more to 
say about her, and the society correspondents a 
great deal less to say about her dresses, than 
was the case with her predecessor—an altogeth- 
er favorable sign for the Administration, A Sen- 
ator’s wife summed up her social expérience at 
the White House a year ago in the facts that Mr. 
Grant drank his Champagne out of a goblet, 
and Mrs. GRANT’s sole idea of social intercourse 
was making one of a brilliantly dressed row ata 
reception. Mrs. Hayss has shown a wider range 
of feminine perception. There was a New York 
Democratic Congressman—lie is less of a Demo- 
crat since it happened—went to the White House 
last week with his little daughter of eight, who 
brightens his seat in the House amazingly. The 
two were shown over the White-House in the 
usual fashion, and in the conservatory met Mrs. 
Hares. I shall not tell you how she did it, but 
she won child and Congressman together, and 
nearly changed the man’s politics on the spot.”’ 
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Fichu-Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Cottar anp Corrs or Insertion, Lack, anp 
Pox Gros Grain Rispon. The'collar, which is closed 
in the back, is madé on a Swiss muslin foundation cut 
pointed in front, of pleated strips of tulle edged with 
Valenciennes lace three-quarters of an inch wide. The 
neck and under edge of ‘the collar are trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace an inch and seven-eighths wide. In 
the front is a bow in the shape of a half rosette made 
of loops of light and dark pink gros grain ribbon sev- 
en-eighths of an inch 
wide. Similar bows are 
set on the under edge of 
the front and in the 
back. The cuffs are 
made on a pointed Swiss 
muslin foundation, to 
match the collar. 

Fig. 2.—CoLLaR AND 
Currs oF INSERTION, 
Lack, AND McLBERRY 
Gros (Grain. Rrspoy. 
The collar, which forms 
a plastron in front and 
is closed in the back, is 
made on a Swiss muslin 
foundation of lace inser- 
tion seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and Valen- 
ciennes lace of the same 
width, laid in side pleats, 
and is edged on the neck 
with lace an inch and a 
quarter wide. The Swiss 
muslin is cut away un- 
derneath the insertion. 
On the right side in 
front is a bow of mul- 
berry gros grain ribbon 
an inch and a quarter 
wide, and a bow of sim- 
ilar ribbon is set in the 
back. The cuffs are 
made of insertion and 
lace to match the collar. 

Fig. 3.—CoLLaR AND 
Currs or Swiss Musiry, 
Lace, aND Pink Gros 
Grain Rippon. The col- 


Fan Belt and Fans, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue belt consists of a broad open-work silver band, fur- 

nished on one end with a hook, and on the other end with a 
small ring to which is fastened coarse white silk cord fin- 
ished on the ends with silver balls. Two silver chains are 
set on the free end of the cord, on which are fastened swivel- 
hooks, for holding the fan and skirt train. The double loop 
on the cord, which may be drawn more or less tight, is laid 
over the hook in adjusting the belt. 
The sticks of the fan Fig. 1 are of ivory, and the cover is 
of white satin. The 
fan is covered with 
white marabout feath- 
ers and edged with pea- 
cock’s feathers. 

The fan Fig. 2 is of 
ivory covered with white 
satin, and edged at the 
top and on one side with 
white marabout feath- 
ers. The single sticks 
are ornamented with 
peacock’s feathers. 

The lower part of the 
fan Fig. 3 is of carved 
’ ivory, and the cover is 
of white satin, which is 
ornamented with paint- 
ing in gray colors. The 
front of the fan, with 
the exception of the 
painting, is completely 
covered with white mar- 
about feathers. A ring: 
made of white silk in 
passementerie, and silk 
cords finished on the 
ends with tassels, com- 
plete the fan. 


Evening Toilettes, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Crérx Lissr 
Eveninc Toretre. The 
skirt of pink crépe lisse 
is trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle and a puff 
of the material, which 
























=~ ; is edged with folds of 
lar is made of two strips te pink silk. The fronts 
of Swiss muslin each Figs. 1-8.—Fienv-Conars anp Corrs. of the polonaise are tied 
three inches and a half 


together underneath the 
back, and are trimmed to simulate a Breton basque with pleated crépe 
lisse, ruffles, folds, and bows of silk. At the left side in front are but- 
tons and button-holes for closing. The back of the polonaise is like- 
wise trimmed with ruffles, folds, and bows, and is draped as shown by 
the illustration. A touffe of roses is in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—St.x Gauze Evenine Tomerre. The long trained 
skirt is made of white silk gauze, and is trimmed on the bottom 
with a narrow ruffle of the same material. The over-skirt of 
silk gauze is pleated in the back, and draped in front as shown 


and four inches and a quarter wide and of the requisite length, which are 
edged with lace a quarter of an inch wide, and are laid in narrow side 
pleats. These parts are basted together as shown by the illustration, and 
are furnished on the wrong side an inch and a half from the top with a 
Swiss muslin binding and on the outside with needle-work insertion half 
an inch wide. Underneath the insertion are run narrow pink 
gros grain ribbons, the ends of which are tied in a bow in the 
middle of the front of the collar. The cuffs are made of similar 
side-pleatings of Swiss muslin, and are trimmed with ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Most, Lace, axp Rippon 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Musiiy, Lace, anp Rrepon 
Breakrast Cap, 


Breakrast Cap. 


by the illustration, and is caught up at the right 
side with a cluster of pale pink roses and bows 
of white faille ribbon. The bottom of the over- 
skirt is trimmed with a ruffle. Long cuirass 
basque of silk gauze lined with white faille. The 
trimming is composed ‘of puffs and side-pleatings 
of silk gauze, rolls of satin, and.sprays of roses. 
Similar flowers are in the hair. 


Belted Carrick Basque, Apron Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HE belted Carrick basque is a graceful cor- 

sage that is found on the woolen costumes 
imported from the best Parisian houses. In the 
original from which the illustration was made 
the dress is of navy blue cloth, bound with white 
mohair braid, and trimmed with pearl buttons. 
It is also very stylish when made of blue-gray 
eamel’s-hair, or else of bottle green, with black 
braid and buttons, and it is very suitable for 
mourning dresses. The basque front is quite 
plain, and the belt and Carrick capes give it its 


novel appearance. The back has side forms, but 
is cut, as many new garments are, without a seam 
down the middle, and the middle form is covered 
with lengthwise pleats from the neck to. the end 
of the back. These pleats are made of the out- 
side material laid on a plain lining; the lower 
part of the pleats is lined with silk. The three 
capes fit smoothly over the shoulders, and may 
be sewed in with the collar, or else made sepa- 
rately and buttoned on. They are merely bound 
with braid. There is a triple cuff, the pocket is 
in three lines, and the apron over-skirt is trimmed 
to represent a triple apron, so that all may har- 
monize with the triple capes. The over-skirt is 
of very simple shape, trimmed with braid and 
binding. The walking skirt is of convenient 
length. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, APRON OVER- 
SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Betrep Carrick Basgve.—This pattern is in 
nine pieces—front, side body, back, sleeve, cuff, 
collar, and three capes. Cut the front with the 


= = = 


BeLtep Carrick Basque, APRON OVER-SkirT, AND WaLkine Sxirt.—Back anp Front. 
Wirn Cur Paper Partery. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Belted Carrick Basque, Apron Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, 
even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 
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straight edge laid on the edge of the goods, turning 
the hem as notched at the top and bottom. Place 
the middle of the back on a fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Cut the three capes and collar on 
a bias fold of the goods, and the remaining pieces 
lengthwise of the goods. Arrange the perforated 
waist line of the side body evenly on a thread of 
the goods. Join the seams according to the 
notches and perforations. Take up the darts and 
cross basque seams at the perforations in front. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a side body 
and eight side pleats, four on each side of the 
middle of the back, forming a box pleat on the 
under side. Arrange the pleats by placing the 
first perforation even with the fold of the goods 
in the middle of the back, then place two per- 
forations evenly together for the other pleats. 
To cut the lining for the back, pleat the pattern 
as perforated and described above, then lay on a 
fold of the lining, and cut the shape down to the 
waist line. The pleated part below the waist is 
lined before pleating. Snip the pleats at the 
waist line on the under side. Sew the three capes 
and collar to the neck by placing the single notch 
in each evenly together, hold slightly full when 
sewing, and turn the collar down in the line of 
perforation. Cut the under part of the sleeve as 
perforated, close the seams, placing the longer 
one at the notch in the back and the shorter one 
at that in the front part of the armhole, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing. The cuff 
with the edge indicated by a single notch is 
placed on a fold of the goods. Cut three cuffs, 
one the same as the pattern given, the other two 
in the line of perforations, and join to the bottom 
of the sleeve as notched. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 23 yards. 

Apron Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, side gore, back, and pocket. Cut 
the front and back with the long straight edge 
placed on a fold of the goods. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore, and join 
to the front as notched. Lap the back on the 
side gore by meeting the two perforations at the 
top and the single ones at the bottom, and trim 
over the seam with a fold of the material. The 
whole of the under part of the pocket is given. 
Cut two pieces in the line of perforations forming 
the pocket, as illustrated, and join to the skirt by 
meeting the perforations. Trim across the front 
in the line of perforations, forming a triple apron. 
Gather the top of the back breadth to the notch, 
and join to a belt the required size of the waist ; 
then join the two edges of the extra length, and 
trim with a bias fold, as seen in the illustration. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for’seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 24 yards. 

Wa xine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two side gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on a fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gores, and join to- 
gether by the notches. One-quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 24 yards, 





A MODERN MINISTER. 





CHAPTER XLIIL—{ Continued.) 
GABRIELLE BECOMES CRITIC. 


“T wer with a little adventure, dear Gabrielle, 
when at home, this year, upon my holiday, which 
I have never told you of. I was impressively en- 
treated not to speak of it if I could any way avoid 
doing so, and I entertained such reluctance to 
thus making it a matter of conversation, I have 
avoided doing so.” 

“Yes, dear !” 

It was said with perfect quietness, but there 
was the feeling he might at least have told her. 
There was mention of that holiday, since when 
he had never been quite the same to her, and it 
turned her cold; there seemed, after all, some lit- 
tle mistake about this talk. 

“You remember our favorite walk along that 
tributary of the Lea, which flows at the foot of 
the old Prio: groupds 6 

“Yes, dear! 

it was very trying having it thus recalled; she 
remembered but too well; for when boy and girl 
they had chased dragon-flies upon the banks of 
the streamlet, and plaite¢d zushes while sitting 
upon the grass, he telling her tales, composed 
with due regard to the dramatic, dear to child- 
hood. The allusion to the Priory itself, the 
quaint, picturesque old ruin, beneath the shade 
ef which so many long drowsy afternoons had 
fied, was well-nigh sufficient to fill her eyes with 
tears. However, it was “ Yes, dear!” It was al- 
ways “ Yes, dear!” with gentle Gabrizlle. 

“You are not to expect any thing romantic, 
you know; merely the relating of an opportune 
service it was placed in my power to perform.” 

What a long time it seemed coming ; she could 
have jumped up and caught the words, they seem- 
ed so slow in rising to the lips. How quiet it 
was without! Not a sound, for half Queen Street 
went to bed at seven o’clock, and the other half 
crept along the pavement and in at the richly 
grained doors silent as mice. 

“jt wes near by the bridge you used to be so 
fona of standing upon. Perhaps, because of this, 
I was tempted to lean over and look down into 
the wate.” 

How pteased she felt at that! “Dear old fel- 

/ soo said tc herself, looking up oe 
it takes so much to satisfy one. 

“Tt was late in tne evening; I think almost 
near to starlight: that hushed season we used to 
love so well.” 





It was awfully tantalizing! Was he trying to 
enlist her sympathy by reviving old slumbering 
joys, or was there no second thought at all? 

“T had not been 7 well all day—I 
think—no, I am sure, I not! Hence my 
taking that quiet and unfrequented walk at that 
hour.” 

She did not very much want to hear all this 
preliminary, and wished he would come to it at 
once, whatever it was. If there was one thing 
Gabrielle disliked more than another, it was beat- 
ing about the bush. Cousin George poked the 
fire, 


“T remember it was a most beautiful evening; 
I can almost hear those grasshoppers now.” 

She gave a little tug at the calico; nay, the 
veriest pull, as testing the texture. 

“And I walked thoughtfully on to that 
bridge.” 

Gabrielle thought this a suspension - bridge. 
She rose and walked thoughtfully to the door, to 
let the cat in. It jumped upon George’s knee, and 
began to purr fondly; it was so much in Gabri- 
elle’s confidence it could scarcely do otherwise. 
What a peaceful scene it was! how like to man 
and wife, and cat, especially the latter, if the 
proverbial instability be correct! 

“When I heard a cry, a child’s cry of alarm, 
then a scream for help! I dashed to the spot 
from whence it proceeded, and found a girl 
struggling in the water. I at once brought i 
out of the unpleasant, if not dangerous, predica- 
ment, and bending over her, asked how she came 
there. By the light still lingering I saw the lit- 
tle face lifted to my own, one of the most win- 
ning and lovable I had ever seen.” 

Gabrielle’s hands were lying perfectly motion- 
less upon the work. She was not surprised, or 
absorbingly interested, or foolishly jealous, but 
she was impressed by the coincidence of the 
striking resemblance to her dream. 

“She told me that, as she was stooping to cup 
some water in the joined hollows of her hands, 
the soft bank gave way, and she fell headlong 
into the water. She said she was more frightened 
than hurt, and I am sure was as much hurt as 
she was frightened; but more than either was 
her eagerness to get away from me, My curi- 
osity was aroused, for she seemed no ordinary 
child; although the garments were such as the 
poor cottage children wear, there was a refine- 
ment and prettiness about the speech equal in 
every respect to such as might characterize a 
child of the upper classes, The loneliness of her 
situation quite moved me, and I begged she would 
explain it. There was manifest reluctance ; but, 
after a little, oem by tears, she told me that 
herself and mother been walking all day; 
her mother was very weak, and had taken no 
food, and had been seized with faintness within 
the Priory. I could not leave them thus; the 
child’s position seemed too desolate, and I re- 
marked an exquisite tenderness in her manner of 
speaking of her mother.” 

“No,” said Gabrielle, looking thoughtfully into 
the fire, “it would not have been right to leave 
them in so lonely a situation.” 

“TI took the child’s hand, and said I would ac- 
company her to the ruins; but she firmly de- 
clined my so doing. No, her mother would re- 
cover soon, and they would continue their way. 
I told her I lived close by, and might be of serv- 
ice; I offered to go for any restoratives the lady 
might require; I placed our home at her dispos- 
al, if she would permit me to escort her to it, and 
my sympathy impressed the child. With a beauti- 
ful movement, she gave me her hand and con- 
ducted me to her mother. I found the lady suf- 
fering from complete prostration, and I believe 
she had but recently passed through some severe 
mental ordeal.” 

“ Poor thing !” murmured Gabrielle. 

“The light was too dim in the shadowy old 
place to detect the lady’s appearance; but the 
voice that thanked me, of inexpressible sweet- 
ness, denoted one of: gentle breeding, and I felt 
deeply interested in the fate of these unfortu- 
nates, who might, for all I knew, have been over- 
whelmed by some sad disaster. I offered my 
friendly aid in any way, and their accept- 
ance of such homely hospitality as the farm af- 
forded.” 

“ You are always nobly generous.” 

George smiled gravely in acknowledgment of 
this kind compliment, and continued his narra- 
tion : 

“You will be much surprised when I tell you 
that the unfortunate lady I was happily enabled 
to succor was the widow of poor Mr. Lionel, and, 
having met with sad reverses, was hoping to ob- 
tain some engagement as companion in a select 
household, but first had dragged herself hither 
for one glance at the old home, not seen for 
twelve years; perhaps with the half hope of see- 
ing her guardian, from whom, as you know, she 
was severed by her marriage.” 

“Yes; how strange a circumstance! [I little 
thought you were going to tell me this! I re- 
member both herself and Mr. Lionel well; so af- 
fable with every one, they were much beloved.” 

“By all the tenantry. With shrinking deli- 
cacy, she explained how averse she was to ac- 
cepting my offer, yet how thankful she would 
feel for some such shelter for a time. I pressed 
it upon her, entreating that she would not hesi- 
tate to accept so slight a service, which would 
be opportune; for she was overcome by trouble, 
fasting, and fatigue, and totally unfitted to be out- 
of-doors. For her little girl’s sake, I she 
would pause no longer, and I reminded her how 
often Mr. Travers had befriended ourselves, and 
especially had used his interest and influence in 
procuring me the situation I at present hold.” 

“Yes; and she allowed you to see her to the 

?” 


“She told me first how broken were her for- 
tunes, how inadequate her power to return the 
kindness offered; upon which I would not hear 
a word, but tendered her my arm, begging she 





would lean upon me while I supported her to 
our house. She did so; and when we arrived 
there, my dear mother, with her accustomed ge- 
nial hospitality and tender thoughtfulness, at 
once bestirred herself to see to the invalid’s com- 
fort, putting her to bed there and then, and mak- 
ing her those tempting and nourishing dishes 
which seem native to a farm-house, but which 
dear mother improves upon with a nicety all her 
own. And now tell me, O fairest of fair judges! 
Did I well ?” 

Thus abruptly and flatteringly denominated 
critic, Gabrielle did not pause in her reply : 

“Most certainly you did; I should have done 
the same.” 

“Thanks, dear; I am sure you would.” 

“T had no idea you were so well occupied all 
the time. I dreamed you were idling away the 
hours in those delicious meadows, or in the gar- 
den with your book, indolent as the honey-laden 
bees. ” 


Spite of the pleasant words, there was a vein 
of sadness, and he looked at the face narrowly 
while asking, 

“And my Gabrielle is not the least little bit 
jealous ?” 

“Not the least little bit!”—the face with the 
honest eyes meeting his, and the lips pressed 
firm below. 

“The lady in whom we were so interested re- 
mained at our house a fortnight, winning our 
sincere respect—so gentle, so thankful for every 
little service, it was a real pleasure having her 
about us—and she picked up wonderfully, seem- 
ing to n strength by our very kindness, And 
how shall I describe her child to you? The coun- 
terpart of her beautiful mother, with a passionate 
love, an exquisite tenderness, in all her relations 
with that idolized parent. Mrs. Travers and my- 
self had many quiet conversations together about 
her little one, and she told me of traits so del- 
icate, my love for children has increased tenfold.” 

“T am sorry for it.” 

He looked up surprised, and she explained : 

“Tam afraid you will one day become too fond 
of these little friends of yours, dear George! Be- 
lieve me, I but speak in your own interest. It is 
so easy to centre the full love of a heart upon 
some object, especially if it appears to return 
that love; but it is another matter possessing the 
power of withdrawing the love at will. I mean 
in the event of that return love changing; and 
childhood is fickle, veering with the wind, and 
loving most where gaining most, and often only 
so long as that gain continues.” 

“Tt is seldom my gentle cousin expresses her- 
self so warmly.” 

“Tt is because I hope never to see your happi- 
ness dependent upon any thing so uncertain, and 
because, knowing you better than any living per- 
son knows you, I am aware how soon one of these 
would twine about your heart, and how soon that 
heart would feel the slightest chan; change 
certain to ensue. Do you think me bold? How 
often have I talked in confidence, and never once 
but with the highest og for your welfare !” 

“T know it, Gabrielle. You may be sure I 
would not have taken you into confidence now 
unless I were well assured of your pure unself- 
ishness. I admit it would give me sincere pleas- 
ure to have Mrs. Travers’s little girl here with 
us, for, as you have probably surmised, she is 
now an inmate of my mother’s home; hence my 
disinclination to advise the going thither of your 
young friend. I was unwilling to increase the 
pressure upon their kindness, since it is to oblige 
myself they have her there, and I was also un- 
willing the children should be thrown together.” 

Gabrielle was about to say that, had he but 
told her in the beginning, she could have made 
this right; but she remembered she had not told 
him of that one little matter relative to “ Wal- 
ter’s” disguise ; so she said instead, 

“You have yet to tel. me of Mrs. Travers, and 
how she came to allow her little girl to stay.” 

“It was a sore struggle. The poor lady was 
resolved upon obtaining some situation whereby 
to earn money; her intention was to take lodg- 
ings for her child somewhere near, so that she 
might see her occasionally—as often as practica- 
ble; but when I represented the peril to the 
child involved in the arrangement, as there cer- 
tainly would have been, and submitted the ad- 
vantages derivable from a quiet country home 
and pure country air, she admitted the justice of 
the plea, and saw with me it was more in the in- 
terest of her child’s health to allow her to re- 
main, even if deprived of the joy of so frequent- 
ly seeing her.” 

“Yes,” said Gabrielle, thoughtfully, looking in 
the fire that snapped and crackled, as if enjoy- 
ing some excellent, albeit vexing, life-problem. 

“ And I offered to make this my business, if 
she would permit me, and to be at entire cost— 
not a very large one—of the maintenance of her 
little girl, at my own home or elsewhere, both 
myself and herself to see the child as often as 
convenient.” 

Gabrielle drew a deep breath. 

“ And this kind offer was of course accepted ?” 

“Yes, very gratefully; without any nonsense, 
and upon the understanding that any expenditure 
thus involved should be returned to me so soon 
as Mrs. Travers was in a position to do so.” 

“Well, it is a novel responsibility for you— 
one long wished for. I hope it may give you ev- 
ery pleasure !” 

She did wish it, for his happiness was dearer 
to her than her own. 

He smiled in a dissatisfied manner. 

“Tt is but a half possession. The child is too 
fond of her mother to spare a grain of fondness 
for any one else; and were Mrs. Travers to be- 
come wealthy, her little girl would be removed 
from my care t compunction—” 

“Of course, and very properly; and just as 
you were eens to love the child; remember 
my warning. It is one of those pitfalls peo- 
ple make for themselves,” _ 





What a flush the flaring blaze in the grate lent 
to the usually faint-hued cheeks ! 

“Hence I am acting very prudently, and as 
foreseeing all you would represent, in not going 
home, as I might do, say each Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“But how about the prudence, when wishing 
for the danger to enter this very house ?” 

“True, Gabrielle; a mere passing thought; a 
scarcely defined dream of what might be.” 

“ But what is the utility of a realized ‘might 
be’ if destined inevitably to lead up to sharp and 
certain pain? Better live on the ‘might be’ for- 
ever and forever.” 

She was very serious now, and George Percival 
knew himself confronted by a woman awake to 
hard and bitter truth, to the hardest and most 
bitter truth a woman learns, when discovering 
all a life’s hopes are futile, all a love's life is 
dead. She did not exhibit her distress, nor con- 
vey by a single moan all the bitterness. She 
simply realized it and accepted it. 

“George dear”—he looked up, he had never 
in all his life heard her speak to him so softly— 
“T am so glad you have told me of all this; I 
may be able to help - Believe me, I will do 
my best to teach her to love you.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own Corresponpent.] 

“Good Things” and their Cycles.—How Commenta- 
tors are grown.—The London Stage.—An Infant 
Wonder. 

é ie stupidest book, I suppose, which it is pos- 

sible to read at all, or which at all events 

leaves the most stolid impression on the mind, is 
a jest book; yet the publication of such works 
is useful, because it proves in black and white 
the disputed age of a joke. If I find something 
in Joe Miller which Jones has just told me as 
the last good thing, I know that Jones is a—well, 
has been deceived. And he has a habit of being 
deceived. This arises from the tendency of all 
“good things” to recur, like the cholera and oth- 
er lethal visitations. They die out to all appear- 
ance ; society flatters itself it has got rid of them 
for good and all, as it has done, at least, with 
anecdotes of Sheridan, and what “ the Irishman” 
said on a particular occasion. But “a good thing,” 
like a thing of beauty, is a joy forever. It may 
miss a generation, like the gout, but it comes back 
again, deluding the youthful heart. Young Jones 
believes it to be the very newest thing. At this 
moment there is a certain story concerning Rus- 
sian violets and an actress who is the darling of 
the London boards, which to the young has all 
the charm of novelty, and to the old has all the 
sacredness of age. I seem to smell those violets 
through a vista of a quarter of a century. How- 
ever, Miss H——— was at Bath the other day, star- 
ring in the provinces, and every night there was 
laid at her feet—that is, they were regularly left 
at the stage-door—a bunch of the most lovely 
Russian violets, the double ones, so called, with 
the most ravishing scent. The delicacy of the 
gift touched her. If it had been diamonds, she 
would possibly have declined them, more proba- 
bly have sold them. But who could sell Russian 
violets—the next day? It is usual under these 
circumstances, I am told, for the stage divinity 
thus honored to look round the house for her 
unknown admirer. I don’t know whether Miss 
H—— did so, but at all events she didn’t see him. 
At last with the bunch of violets there came a 
letter, or rather a scrawl, in terrible Irish-English : 
“ Why the divel haven’t you recognized me? In 
order that there may be no more mistakes, to- 
night I will hang my legs over the gallery.” He 
kept his word. It was fortunately the last night 
of Miss H——’s engagement, and she saw noth- 
ing more of him but his legs. 

Do I dimly remember this story in connection 
with some forgotten actress, or not? No matter; 
“the poetry of earth is never dead.” 

Our advertisements are growing better and 
better, in inverse ratio, as some cynics will tell 
you, to the things they would persuade you to 
try. There was a capital one in all the papers 
that described the doings at the Mansion House. 
“ At the Lord Mayor’s banquet it was observed 
that one important article was wanting, and 
would have been a meal in itself, at the same 
time preventing the possibility of evil effects,” 
ete., etc. Then followed a description of some 
kind of bread. Except for the phrase, “a meal 
in itself,” which strikes one as what is vulgarly 
termed “a little too filling,” the puff was perfect. 
If the dietetic bread was ‘not at the banquet, 
there were some things there that ought not to 
have been. It is a pity that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
friends can not persuade him to be silent. Could 
not his medical adviser drop a hint? He is get- 
ting to be like your fellow-countryman who “ nev- 
er opened his mouth but to put his foot in it.” 
There was an inquest on a poor gentleman last 
week who died from swallowing his false teeth. 
I don’t presume to say that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
words were false, but he will certainly have to 
swallow them. 

I have often wondered whence commentators 
draw their far-fetched themes, and at the slight- 
ness of the occasion that evokes them; but now 
I know all about it. Two quidnuncs of the Meg- 
atherium were having a discussion, which I had 
the happiness to overhear, upon a paragraph in a 
late number of the 7imes ; it was from a leader on 
the French situation, and contained this remark- 
able reference to the Orleanist party: “A stable 
republic would destroy all their dynastichopes.” 
It was this last word that puzzled my friends. 
One professed himself to be already acquainted 
with it. It was a good word enough, he thought, 
of its kind—“ dynastichopes.” ‘But what does 
it mean ?” the other. “ Well, it means 
that the republic would destroy the horoscope of 
their dynasty ; it is a compound word, of course, 
like chromo-lithograph.” This reminds me of 
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the famous rebuke of the university professor 
to a pupil in his class-room, who, reading too 
quickly from the crib instead of the Greek, had 
stated that the Grecian fleet were destroyed by 
elephants. “No, Sir; they were preserved from 
that frightful calamity by the intervention of a 
full stop.” 

Among the amusing statements which a cer- 
tain class of farceurs are always making at the 
clubs is this last canard, that Mr. Forbes’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century is made up of para- 
graphs excised from his Daily News correspond- 
ence as being too anti-Russian. This is just the 
sort of story that becomes mischievous when told 
to and (especially) repeated by silly people. I 
happen to know that not one syllable of Mr. 
Forbes’s dispatches was altered by the authorities 
of the Daily News ; they were published verbatim 
et—except when the telegraph made nonsense of 
his words, as will sometimes occur—literatim. 

Iam no Puritan, but the heat of a London play- 
house and the inconvenience of its late hours 
have for a long time kept me from going to the 
theatres. I went, however, the other night to see 
a certain popular performance, to which, as I un- 
derstand, all the royal family have accorded their 
patronage, and some of them more than once. 
It is marvellous that such things should be. 
There are one or two laughable incidents in the 
piece, but otherwise it is very dull. And what is 
worse, I can not imagine how any man who has 
seen it can think of bringing a modest woman to 
look at it. I am told, however, there are other 
plays upon the London stage at present which are 
even still coarser—though that they should deal 
with coarser materials is simply impossible. It 
takes a great deal to make one agree with Cardi- 
nal Manning, but his late remark about dramatic 
representations being at present “only a question 
of degree in vice” seems to me only too well 
founded. 

We shall probably hear, by-the-bye, that the 
liberty of the subject has been infringed again by 
the London School Board in the case of Miss Ada 
Wells, the Infant Wonder, who, though she earns 
for herself as much as a curate, and is the idol 
of the music-halls, has been hindered in the ex- 
ercise of her profession because she has not learn- 
ed to read and write. She is eight years old, and 
sings “Don’t come home, George,” and “The 
Bashful Girl” with exquisite feeling. 

R. Kemate, of London, 








Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Ribbon Breakfast Caps, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 805. 


Fig. 1.—This cap is arranged on a three-cornered 
piece of stiff lace, the ends of which are joined cross- 
wise by a id, and is made of Swiss muslin on the 
bias, which is rounded off for the middle of the top, 
and pointed in the back in the manner of a scarf. 
The crown is trimmed with rows of narrow gather- 
ed Valenciennes lace t! toward each other. The 
trimmed with a row of lace of the same width. 
The seam made by setting on the lace is covered on 
one side with narrow blue ribbon, and on the other 
side with pink ribbon covered with pleated Swiss 
muslin. A eluster of loops and ravelled ends of blue. 
pink, and olive green ribbon is set in the front of 
the cap, which is trim besides, with ends and knots 
of reps ribbon in these three colors as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—For this cap cut of Swiss muslin on the bias 
one piece eleven inches and a quarter wide and fifty- 
eight inches long, which is pointed on the ends, and 
is edged all around with cream-colored Valenciennes 
lace an inch and thi uarters wide. Fold this part 
lengthwise through the middle so that the lace lies on 
the Swiss muslin, and then again fold it three times 
lengthwise. Lay the middle of this long scarf in a 
double box pleat, and on the latter fasten a bow of 
blue and cream-colored reps ribbon with short and 
long ends. Eight inches from this box pleat cross the 
ends of the scarf, and fasten on a similar bow. Loop 
be ends of the scarf, and stitch them together at the 
sides. 


Border for Cravats, etc.—Batiste Application on 
Brussels Net. 
See illustration on page 805. 

Tuts border is designed to trim the ends of cravats, 
and is worked in batiste application on Brussels net. 
To work the embroidery transfer the outlines of the 
design to batiste, underlay the latter with net, and 
baste it on linen. The embroidery is done in satin, 
back, half-polka, and overcast stitch, partly with em- 
broidery cotton and partly with fine thread. 


Crépe Lisse Ball Toilette. 
See illustration on page 805. 


Tue princesse dress of pink crépe lisse is closed at 
the left side in front. The trimming consists of side- 
pleated crépe lisse ruffles, bows of caroubier red faille, 
and garlands of red azaleas with green leaves. In the 
hair is a cluster of similar flowers, and bows of red 
gros grain ribbon, 


Faille and Silk Gauze Ball Toilette. 
See illustration on page 805. 


Patvoesse dress of blue faille closed in the back, and 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and shirred draperies 
of crépe lisse of the same color. Between the puffs of 
the drapery are set rows of lace and garlands of brown- 
ish foliage and gold bectieg, Se are fastened at the 
top by means of humming-birds. A similar garland is 
set on the left shoulder, crosses the waist in front, and 
finishes at the right side with a similar bouquet and 
with loops of blue ribbon. A gold comb and a hum- 
ming-bird, with heron feathers, form the coiffure. 


Winter Bonnets and Boy’s Cap. 
See illustrations on page 813. 


ie 1.—Buive Vetvet Bonnet. The turned-up brim 
of this bonnet is faced with blue velvet, and trimmed 
with roses and leaves, Blue ostrich feathers in a light- 
er shade are fastened at the left side with a steel agrafe, 
and droop over the crown. Bows of light blue ribbon 
with — sprays of roses form the trimming in the 
back, and are continued to form strings. 

Fig. 2—Cream-ootoren Frit Hat, with a high 
crown and a narrow brim turned up in revers on both 
sides, which are faced with b'ue velvet. The trim- 
ming ist ab of cream-colored faille, 
which is pleated in the middle of the front and on the 
sides, and is finished in the back with a loop and an 
end ravelled out. On the right side the bandeau is 
fastened with a steel agrafe. On the left side is a 
fan-shaped aes of navy blue velvet lined with cream- 
colored faille, and a green changeable aigrette and 
cream-colored heron and rooster feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Biaok Vetiver Bonnet, with high crown 
and narrow brim turned down. The brim is covered 
smoothly with black velvet, and the crown with puffs 
of the same material. A revers covered with pleated 
black satin, and trimmed between the pleats with rolls 
of velvet, is set on the crown. The seam of this revers 
is covered with a wreath of cream-colored flowers and 








fern leaves. On the crown is a bow of black satin rib- 
bon ornamented with a touffe of cream-colored flow- 
ers. On the right side is an ostrich feather of the same 
color. The brim of the bonnet in the back is covered 
with twisted black satin ribbon, which finishes with 
streamers, 

Fig. 4.—Bronze Veivet Bonnet. The brim is faced 
smoothly with velvet, and the crown is covered with 
pleated velvet. A strip of grain of the same color, 
shirred on both sides, and edged with a velvet fold, 
borders the brim in front. The trimming for the bon- 
net consists of a wreath of bronze-colored velvet leaves 
in several shades, a touffe of roses of the same color. 

bronze-colored. 


ig. 5.—Gray Fe.t Bowner. tri on the 
left side consists of a wreath of of gros 
n ribbon. On the right side are two olive 
ostrich feat erneath which are fastened ban- 
deaux of faille of the same color. —_ olive-colored 
flowers and strings of the same color complete the 
trimming for the bonnet, 
Fig. 6.—Ontve Ve.ver Bonner. The crown of vel- 


vet is shirred in front and laid in pleats in the back, 
which are lined with silk, and flare out. The brim is 
bound with velvet, and med in front with a shirr- 
ing of olive gros grain, edged with a velvet fold. A 
leating of gros grain trims the bonnet on the left side. 
Besides this, the bonnet is trimmed with a wreath of 
olive Breen, silk and velvet leaves, with sprays of bea’ 
an olive-colored touffe of roses, and a heron feather o: 
the same color. Strings of olive Cg gs ribbon. 
Fig. 7.—Peart Gray Feur Hat, with —_ crown 
and narrow brim turned up on the sides, and faced with 


agrafe, a green’ wing, and a navy blue 
ostrich feather. 

g. 8.—Biaox Vetver Bonner. The soft crown is 
covered with black velvet, and the revers in front is 
faced with puffings of black faille. On the revers is 
fastened a pleated bandean of black velvet, caught in 
front and In the back with bands of jet sequins and 
clair de lune beads. The outer edge is bordered with 
a black tulle strip ornamented wit lots of clair de 
lune beads. The bonnet is trim from the middle 
of the front toward the left side with black ostrich 
feathers and a touffe of pink and roses with buds 
and leaves. In the middle of the back are fastened 
black satin ribbons with double face, which serve for 
strings. 

Fig. 9.—Biack Ve.vert Bowrwer, with moderate 
crown and brim turned iy be front, faced with black 
velvet, and trimmed with bows of coral pink satin rib- 
bon and brown velvet leaves. The bonnet is trimmed 
besides with coral pink ostrich feathers, and loops and 
ends of satin ribbon of the same color. Strings of 
similar ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Car ror Bor rrom 310 4Yrarsotp. This 
cap is made of black beng Bn with fur, and 
a with passementerie ers and tassels of 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


jg eight miles from Kitty Hawk Life- 
saving Station, on the dangerous coast of 
North Carolina, and less than half that distance 
from Nag’s Head Station, lies the wreck of the 
United States war steamer Huron. On Novem- 
ber 24, in the terrific storm which swept over 
the country, she struck the treacherous sands, 
and of the whole ship’s company, one hundred 
and thirty-eight in all, only thirty-four were 
saved. Less than a week before this disaster 
the Huron had sailed from New York Harbor; 
and when she left Hampton Roads, although 
there were indications of a storm, no danger 
seems to have been apprehended by the com- 
mander of the ill-fated ship. But the gale in- 
creased to a hurricane, and from the extraor- 
dinary force of the waves, or some error in 
navigation, or from various unknown causes 
combined, she ran aground. The accounts given 
by survivors of the awful hours that followed are 
full of painful interest. No help came from the 
shore. The nearest life-saving station was not 
manned, and so violent were the breakers that 
ordinary methods of rescue were impossible. In 
such a sea the strength of man seemed vain, yet 
four officers and seg | of the crew succeeded in 
reaching the shore. Faithfully Captain Ryan re- 
mained at his post, and every man obeyed or- 
ders, until all hope of general rescue vanished, 
and each one was told to care for his own life 
as best he might. The captain was lost. After 
the first survivors reached the shore with re- 
ports of the wreck, immediate measures for res- 
cue were attempted, but resulted in the loss of 
several connected with the life-saving station. 
This tragedy, a public as well as a private calam- 
ity, is deeply lamented throughout the country. 
No United States man-of-war has met with so 
terrible a fate since in 1870 the British steamer 
Bombay ran down the Oneida. About one hun- 
dred and twenty were lost by that collision. 
That part of the Atlantic coast where the Huron 
met her fate is full of peril to navigators, and 
every mile of it has been marked by wrecks. 
But this latest one stands out with dreadful 
promirience. 





At the twenty-second anniversary of the 
Woman’s Hospital in this city it was stated that 
during the past year the Baldwin Pavilion had 
been completed. The pavilion, including furni- 
ture, cost about $200,000. It was opened in 
September, and all the beds, sixty-two in num- 
ber, were filled within a month. 





Can it be true? American ladies will scarcely 
eredit the report that at the recent marriage of 
the niece of the Empress of Austria, which the 
empress and all the court celebrities attended, 
no false hair was worn, the coiffures were of the 
most simple description, and no trained dresses 
were allowed! Of course the coiffures were 
simple: how could they have been otherwise ? 





The Duke of Norfolk, whose recent marriage to 
Lady Flora Hastings has been the absorbing topic 
of late in English social circles, is said to possess 
more acres of ground than any other land-owner 
in England. His numerous estates cover about 
45,000 acres, and his entire annual income has 
been estimated at not less than $1,500,000. But 
the Premier Duke of England uses his vast 
wealth with great judgment and consideration 
for the wants of others. 


King Victor Emanuel has approved the in- 
scription to be placed upon the gold medal 
which his Majesty has decided to confer upon 
the African traveller Mr. Stanley. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To the intrepid explorer of Equatorial 
Africa Stanley; given by Victor Emanuel.” 








A penny will now buy something comfortable 
to a not quite enough for a meal, to 
be sure, but five cents will appease a keen a 

tite—at a recently established restaurant in 

rand Street. A small cup of tea or coffee, with 





milk and sugar, one cent; baked beans, one 
cent; soup, one cent; bread and butter, one 
cent; corned beef, one cent; potato, one cent; 
oatmeal, one cent; and so on through quite a 
bill of fare. The quality of the articles is good ; 
bad eke not large, but five of them make a 
g meal. 





An art gift book, entitled The Bible of Peter 
Paul Rubens, has been announced by a Brussels 
firm. It contains about forty heliotype repro- 
ductions of Rubens’s paintings on Biblical sub- 
jects, with texts to explain their meaning. 





The Working-Women’s Protective Union has 
reached its fourteenth year of labor in bebalf of 
a class who often n advice and assistance. 
The society is doing a noble work—helping those 
who help themselves, 





Certain fishery ages 2 were conveyed to 
the United States by the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain in 1871, These included the right to fish on 
the coasts and shores of various bays, harbors, 
and creeks of the provinces of Canada and sev- 
eral adjacent islands. How much our country 
should pay for this right has never been settled 
until recently, when the ie ay Commission, 
appointed to make an estimate, decided that the 
proper sum was $5,500,000. The United States 
will pay the demand, of course, and fishermen 
should do their best to get the worth of the 
money. 





Mount Holyoke Seminary has received a gift 
of $500 from Rodney Wallace, of Fitchburg, to 
supply casts for the art gallery, and a legacy of 
$5000 from the estate of the late Rufus Graves, 
of Brooklyn, which is to be added to the educa- 
tion fund. 





The King of Sweden and Norway has recently 
completed a dramatic poem, which has been set 
to fnusic, and is now under rehearsal for public 
performance, 





M. Thiers’s art collection is being catalogued. 
It is found to be more extensive and valuable 
than was supposed. 


Wife-beating has received its death sentence 
in Austin, Nevada. The authorities of the town 
recently adopted the following ordinance: ‘It 
is ordered that the sheriff be, and he is hereby, 
instructed to erect a post in a conspicuous place 
near the court-house, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 1 of the act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada entitled ‘An Act to 
prevent Cruelty to Women.’” The post is 
erected, and not a man dares to beat his wife. 
Barbarous natures may demand barbarous pun- 
ishment for the prevention of crime. 





At a special meeting of London laborers held 
a short time ago in Westminster Abbey, Dean 
Stanley remarked that the higher a man’s edu- 
cation, the more it made him feel the value of 
enuine work. A studious shoe-maker once told 
1im that there was nothing he enjoyed more, 
after reading, than making a good shoe. This is 
the true result of higher education. 





Queen Victoria has set an example to her sub- 
jects which, if followed, will prove of great ben- 
efit to the English public. Her collection of 
‘drawings’ is promised for the next exhibi- 
tion in the Grosvenor Gallery, London. This 
collection contains interesting works from the 
pencils of artists who lived before Leonardo, a 
single work of signal merit by Leonardo himself, 
six or eight famous designs by Holbein, and 
several of the finest specimens of Albert Diirer. 





The husband of the Princess Louise has borne 
the title of marquis only as a title of courtesy 
as the eldest son and heir of the Duke of Argyle. 
He is really only Sir John Douglas Sutherland 
Campbell, a Knight of the Thistle, with the style 
of Right Honorable in consequence of his posi- 
tion as a Privy Councillor. But now it is an- 
nounced that he is to be raised to the peerage. 
This will make matters more comfortable for 
the princess, to say the least. 





Wrestling with a bear, however well he may 
have been trained, and however strictly he may 
adhere to the rules of the game, seems scarcely 
an attractive amusement to ordinary mortals. 
Yet at Gilmore’s Garden, in this city, this exer- 
cise is performed by a young Frenchman and a 
young bear from the Pyrenees. The bear wres- 
tles fairly, only he is a trifle too energetic toward 
his antagonist. 





From many countries has come the ery of fam- 
ine within the past year. And now it is heard in 
Brazil. In the northeastern part of that country 
there has been a gostenane drought, which has 
resulted in the failure of the cereal crops, and 
great suffering has followed. There are report- 
ed upward of fifteen thousand distressed persons 
in the single district of Ceara. 





Amid all the difficulties arising from civil war 
and an impoverished treasury, the Spanish gov- 
ernment has annually devoted money to the 
support and encouragement of promising art 
students. That this generosity is appreciated 
is shown by the many noted artists Spain has 
produced. Arrangements have been made with 
the Spanish artists to soon hold at Madrid an 
exhibition of the works intended to be sent to 
the Paris Exhibition. 





London newspapers recount the exploit of 
William Gale, the “ Cardiff pedestrian,” who re- 
cently walked 1500 miles in 1000 consecutive 
hours at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. Some 
journals very sensibly call this an absurd and 
utterly useless performance. 


A Brunswick (Maine) newspaper states that 
the use of opium has increased enormously in 
that State within a few years, and regards it as 
a result of the enforcement of the liquor law in 
many of the larger towns and cities. However 
that may be, it is thought that Maine consumes 
more morphine in proportion to her population 
than any Other State in the Union, 


Many Russian soldiers, but not many Russian 
princes, have fallen victims to the cruel war now 
raging in the East. Recently, however, Prince 
Sergius, a nephew of the Czar, was struck in the 





forehead by a Turkish bullet and instantly killed. 
He was the fourth son of the Grand Duchess 
Marie, eldest daughter of the late Emperor Nich- 
olas, and was only twenty-eight years old. 





Strasburg Cathedral, when completely repair- 
ed, will be quite different from what it was be- 
fore the Franco-Prussian war. Much more has 
been added to it than was then thrown down. 
Prominence is given to the statues of the em- 
perors, although their positions are not the same 
as in former times. But the cathedral will be as 
good as new—or better. 





A new line of steamers has been established 
between Marseilles, France, and the River Plate, 
South America, to convey fresh beef from the 
latter place in a frozen condition. 





Until recently the benefits of Girard College 
have been confined to fatherless boys in the city 
of Philadelphia and in the State of Pennsylvania, 
those from the city having the preference. But 
lately the college buildings have been enlarged, 
and the number of pupils will be increased from 
550 to 870, and fatherless children from New 
York city will be receivéd. Applications are 
made to Henry W. Arey, No. 19 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia. Only those boys are ad- 
mitted who are without a living father, and who 
are destitute of any means of support, and who 
are healthy. From the terms ofGirard’s will, no 
clergyman was to be allowed even to enter the 
grounds, Consequently it has been generally 
supposed that no Christian instruction was giv- 
en in the college. But such is not the case. 
The Bible is read and prayers offered at the daily 
chapel service, and there are special services on 
Sunday. But none of the religious teachings 
have any touch of sectarianism. The new Goth- 
ic chapel recently erected will seat about two 
thousand persons, which is the number that can 
be accommodated when the entire inclosure of 
forty acres of land is fully utilized. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.—Return your neighbor's call as early as you 
please. Your own feelings and common-sense must 
guide you as to the number and character of the en- 
tertainments you attend while wearing light mourn- 
ing. - A person in deep mourning does not make calls 
or pay visits of ceremony. 

Mas. Suzrman.—We do not execute commissions 
for out-of-town readers. Do not attempt to turn your 
hair grayallat once. Time will whiten it fast enough. 

A Svussceiser.—Have your wall painted gray, and 
finished with a slight cornice of gilt. 

M. E. G.—We have not the cut paper pattern you 
want. You can buy for your child of two years woven 
under-garments, all wool or partly cotton, combining 
vest and drawers. 

Many Svunscrisers.—We do not publish monograms 
of special letters at the request of our readers. 

A. M.—We do not advise you to have your silk dyed, 
as it is apt to make it seem flimsy and poor. It will 
probably be more satisfactory if you have it cleaned 
by an expert scourer. 

An Op Svssortser.—A married lady’s card should 
bear her husband’s name, with “‘ Mrs.” prefixed. It is 
in better taste to give the first name in full, with the 
initial of the middle name, as “ Mrs. George A. Smith.” 

Mas. J, B. P.—Make your young girl’s black taffeta 
silk with a Breton basque, over-skirt, and sacque, and 
trim with a colored silk vest of some becoming shade, 
and also colored galloon. 

Ay Op Sussorier.—aAn article lately published in 
the Bazar will tell you in detail what you will need for 
your European journey. Fine water-proof cloth of 
light quality is the most useful material for a winter 
travelling dress. Get a steamer cloak of gray plaid 
cloth, with Carrick capes, for a wrap. You can order 
back numbers of the Bazar at 10 cents each at this 
office. 

Hatuir’s Morure.—Get fur beaver cloth of light 
quality for your boy’s overcoat. Make ita long sacque, 
and edge it with a fur band, or else merely bind it. 

Mus. 8.—The Yoke Pleated Basque and Peplum Over- 
Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. X., will be suit- 
able for your plum-colored satine dress for the house, 
and also for the street. 

Even S.—Bunting was so popular last summer that 
it will probably remain in favor next year. 

Svunsorreer.—The Marquise Polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., will be a handsome design for 
your nut brown silk with velvet. 

Reaper.—The habit basque, or else the coat-tail vest 
basque, is most suitable for a young lady’s black silk 
dress. Get a sacque of the silk and a Dolman of bas- 
ket cloth. 

Hovsexerrer.—An article recently published in the 
Ba~ar will answer all your inquiries about giving din- 
ners. It will be sent you from this office on receipt of 
10 ¢-nta. 

Mapa F.—We can not give illustrations at the re- 
quest of individual readers. An article on mourning 
dress is usually given in the Bazar in the spring, and 
in the autumn. 

Dora.—To freshen your black silk, sponge it with 
warm water in which is a small quantity of ammonia, 
fold it smoothly around a board, and dry without iron- 
ing. Use the coat-tail vest basque pattern and the 
peplum over-skirt. Trim with fringe and passemen- 
terie. Trim the lo-ver skirt with a single side-pleated 
flounce in which fans of knife-pleating are sewed in 
the edge of each side pleat. 

Mas. M. M.—It will take about five yards of velvet 
and three dozen buttons for the visiting costume. 
Your cashmere will answer. 

Ex.en.—The helmet hat of felt, with a velvet bind- 
ing, band, and wing, is very popular for young girls, 
For more dressy hats the jocky cap, turned up bebind, 
is made of black velvet, and has two short curled os- 
trich tips in the back, nodding toward the front. 

Mes. A. C. W.—The cut paper patterns of the Misses’ 
Princesse Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. 
X., are just what you want. Trim a girl’s dark blue 
cashmere with bright-colored bourette, or else with gay 
Breton braids. 

Mrs. C. T. B.—Panels of velvet on the sides will be 
more stylish than to bind silk points with it. Velvet 
buttons and velvet piping will trim the basque hand- 
somely. The pattern of the princesse basque has been 
sent you, 

An Anxtovs Sussorrmmer.—Three yards of silk will 
make a vest and a bias fold for trimming an over-skirt. 

Unxnown.—You should use black velvet for a vest 
and apron on your cardinal silk. If you want thin 
material, get black Chambéry gauze or else Brussels 
net for an over dress. There is black tarlatan, but it 
is not suitable for your purpose. 

















“ WINTER.”—From tor Partine sy J. L. Tissor.—[Szx Porm on Pace 819.] 
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“ WINTER.” 

See illustration on double page. 
Hiow like the morn in mystic grace, 
Her wistful, softly tinted face! 
Beneath the shade of silken hair, 
How smooth the childish brow, and fair! 
And in the sweet appealing eyes 
What fancies play, what questions rise! 
The trackless fields are white with snow; 
Through forest-tops the wild winds blow; 
But not the winter’s rudest storm 
Hath chill to reach her slender form, 
Nor icy blast may steal to her, 
Close wrapped in robes of costly fur; 
While, warmer than the sable’s fold, 
Love keeps her safe from’ touch of cold. 
Dear girl, may never wintry blight 
Thy woman’s heart with sorrow smite! 
Be life’s fulfillment what it seems, 
In presage of thy maiden’s dreams! 
Still may thy sunny nature shed 
Its light where’er thy feet are led, 
And even winter’s sullen gloom 
Thy happy hopefulness illume, 


For youth, and health, and beauty’s grace, 
And summer's bloom, are in thy face. 











N.B.—This story (“Garren Pastures and Prooapt.y”), 
being written partly in ation with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Prrvomss or Tavis,” “ DavenTER 
or Hern,” “Toren Featruers,” “ Sreance 
ApvENTURESs oF 4 Puarton,” Eto., 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
te by Harrer & Brorurrs, in the Office of the Li- 
rarian of Congress, at Washington.) 
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CHAPTER LI. 
OUR LAST NIGHT TOGETHER. 


On that Monday morning when we left Denver 
to seek Bell’s distant home in these pale - blue 
mountains, there was no great rejoicing among 
us. It was the last day of our long journeying 
together, and we had been pleasantly associated ; 
moreover, one of us was going to leave her dear- 
est friend in these remote wilds, and she was 
rather downhearted about it. Happily the se- 
cret exultation of Lady Sylvia, which could not 
altogether be concealed, kept up our spirits some- 
what: we wondered whether she was not going 
to carry her husband’s portmanteau for him, so 
anxious was she about his comfort. 

The branch line of rail that pierces for some 
distance the Clear Creek cafion takes a circui- 
tous course on leaving Denver through some 
grassy plains which are intersected by narrow 
and muddy rivulets, and are sufficiently uninter- 
esting; so that there was plenty of opportunity 
for these sojourners to sketch out something of 
their plans of living for the information of the 
new-comer. But Balfour—who, by-the-way, had 
got thoroughly bronzed by his travelling—would 
not hear of all the fine pleasure-excursions that 
the licatenant was for planning out. 

“We are under enough obligation to you,” 
said he, “even if I find I can do this thing; but 
if I discover that I am of no use at all, then your 
charity would be too great. Let us get to work 
first; then, if the way is clear, we can have our 
play afterward. Indeed, you will be able to com- 
mand my attendance, once I have qualified my- 
self to be your servant.” 

“Yes, that is reasonable,” said the lieutenant. 

“T am quite sure,” said Lady Sylvia, “that my 
husband would be a poor companion for you, so 
long as our affairs are unsettled— 

“And, besides,” said Balfour, with a laugh, 
“you don’t know what splendid alternative 
schemes I have to fall back on. On the voyage 
over, I used to lie awake at night and try to im- 
agine all the ways in which a man may earn a 
living who is suddenly made penniless. And I 
got up some good schemes, I think: good for a 
man who could get some backing, I mean.” 

“Will you please to tell us some of them?” 
said Queen T——, with no apparent sarcasm. 
“We are so often appealed to for charity; and 
it would be delightful to be able to tell poor peo- 
ple how to make a fortune.” 

“The poor people would have to have some 
influence. But would you like to hear my 
schemes? They are numberless; and they are 
all based on the supposition that in London 
there are a very large number of people who 
would pay high prices for the simplest necessa- 
ries of life, provided you could supply these of 
the soundest quality. Do you see? I take the 
case of milk, for example. Think of the num- 
ber of mothers in London who would a 
double price for milk for their children, if you 
ery! arantee them that it was quite unwater- 

got from cows living wholesomely in the 
po srt instead of in London stalls! That is 
only one of a dozen things. Take bread, for ex- 
ample. [I believe there are thousands of peo- 
ple in London who would pay extra for French 
bread, if they only knew how to get it supplied 
to them, Very well: I step in with my associa- 
tion—for the wants of a great place like Lon- 
don can only be supplied by big machinery— 
and I get a duke or two, and a handful of M.P.’s 


with me, to give it a philanthropic look; and, 





of course, they make me manager. I do a good 
public work, and I benefit myself.” 

“Do you think you would succeed as the man- 
ager of a dairy ?” said Queen T——, gently. 

“ As well, probably,” said he, laughing, “as the 
manager of Mrs. Von Rosen’s mines and farms! 
But having got up the company, you would not 
ask me to look after the cows.” 

“Oh, Hugh,” said Lady Sylvia, anxiously, “I 
hope you will never have any thing to do with 
any company. It is that which has got poor 
papa into such trouble. I wish he could leave 
all these things for a time, and come out here for 
a holiday ; it would do him a great deal of good.” 

This filial wish did not seem to awaken any 
eager response, though Mrs. Von Rosen murmur- 
ed something about the pleasure it would give 
her to see Lord Willowby. We had not much 
hope of his lordship consenting to live at a ranch. 

And now we drew near the Rockies. First of 
all, rising from the plains, we encountered some 
ridges of brown, seared, earthy-looking hills, for 
the most part bare, though here and there the 
crest was crowned by a ridge of pine. At the 
mouth of one of the valleys we came upon Gold- 
en City, a scattered hamlet of small houses, with 
some trees, and some thin lines of a running 
stream about it. Then, getting farther into the 
mountains, we entered the narrow and deep gorge 
of the Clear Creek cajion, a naturally formed 
highway that runs and winds sinuously for about 
thirty miles between the huge walls of rock on 
either side. It was not a beautiful valley, this 
deep cleft among the mountains, but a gloomy 
and desolate place, with lightning - blasted pines 
among the grays and reds of the fused fire-rocks ; 
an opaque gray-green river rushing down the 
chasm; the trees overhead, apparently at the 
summit of the twin precipices, black against the 
glimmer of the blue sky. 
ever, were vivid gleams of color: a blaze of the 
yellow leaves of the cotton-wood, or a mass of 
crimson creeper growing over a gray rock. We 
began to wonder, too, whether this small river 
could really have cut this deep and narrow chasm 
in the giant mountains; but there, sure enough, 
far above us on the steep slopes, were the deep 
holes in the intertwisted quartz out of which the 
water in by-gone ages must have slowly worked 
the bowlders of some alien material. There were 
other holes, too, visible on the sides of this gloomy 
gorge, with some brown earth in front of them, as 
if some animal had been trying to scrape for it- 
self a den there: these were the “ prospect holes” 
that miners had bored to spy into the secrets of 
the everlasting hills. Down below us, again, was 
the muddy stream, rushing between its beds of 
gravel; and certainly this railway carriage, on its 
harrow gauge, seemed to tilt dangerously over to- 
ward the sheer descent and the plunging waters. 
The train, indeed, as it wound round the rocks, 
seemed to be some huge python, hunted into its 
gloomy lair in the mountains. 

We were glad to get out of it, and into the 
clear sunshine, at the terminus—Floyd Hill; and 
here we found a couple of stage-coaches, each 
with four horses, awaiting to carry us still farther 
up into the Rockies. They were strange-look- 
ing vehicles, apparently mostly built of leather, 
and balanced on leather springs of enormous 
thickness. But they soon disappeared from sight. 
We were lost in such clouds of dust as were nev- 
er yet beheld by mortal man. Those who had 
gone inside to escape found that the half-dozen 
windows would not keep shut; and that, as they 
were flung hither and thither by the plunging of 
the coach up the steep mountain paths, they lost 
sight of each other in the dense yellow clouds, 
And then sometimes a gust of wind would cleave 
an opening in the clouds; and, behold! a flash- 
ing picture of pine-clad mountains, with a dark 
blue sky above. That jolting journey seemed to 
last for ever and ever, and the end of it found 
us changed into new creatures. But the coat of 
dust that covered us from head to heel had not 
sufficed to blind us; and now before our eyes we 
found the end and aim of our journey—the far 
hamlet of Idaho. 

Bell looked round bewildered ; she had dread- 
ed this approach to her future home. And Queen 
T——, anxious above all things that her friends’ 
first impressions should be favorable, cried out, 

“ Oh, Bell, how beautiful, and clean, and bright 
it is!” 

And certainly our first glance at Idaho, after 
the heat and dust we had come through, was cheer- 
ing enough. We thought for an instant of Cha- 
mounix as we saw the small white houses by the 
side of the green, rushing stream, and the great 
mountains rising sheer beyond. There was a 
cool and pleasant wind rustling through the leaves 
of the young cotton-wood trees planted in front 
of the inn. And when we turned to the mount- 
ains on the other side of the narrow valley, we 
found even the lofty pine-woods glowing with 
color; for the mid-day sun was pouring down on 
the undergrowth—now of a golden yellow—so 
that one could almost believe that these far slopes 
were covered with buttercups. The coaches had 
stopped at the inn—the Beebe House, as it is 
called—and Colonel Sloane’s heiress was received 
with much distinction. They showed her Colonel 
Sloane’s house. It stood on a knoll some distance 
off ; but we could see that it was a cheerful-look- 
ing place, with a green-painted veranda round 
the white walls, and a few pines and cotton-woods 
about. In the mean time we had taken rooms at 
the inn, and speedily set to work to get some of 
the dust removed. It was a useful occupation ; 
for no doubt the worry of it tended to allay that 
nervous excitement among our women-folk, from 
which Bell, more especially, was obviously suffer- 
ing. When we all assembled thereafter at our 
mid-day meal, she was still somewhat pale. The 
lieutenant declared that, after so much travelling, 
she must now take a long rest. He would not 
allow her to go on to Georgetown for a week at 
least. 


And was there ever in all the world a place 


Here and there, how-’ 





more conducive to rest than this distant, silent, 
sleepy Idaho up here in the lonely mountains ? 
When the coaches had whirled away in the dust 
toward Georgetown, there was nothing to break 
the absolute calm but the soft rustling of the 
small trees; there was not a shred of cloud in 
the blue sky to bar the glare of the white road 
with a bit of grateful shadow. After having had 
a look at Bell’s house, we crossed to the other 
side of the valley, and entered a sort of tributary 
gorge between the hills which is known as the 
Soda Creek caiion. Here all vestiges of civiliza- 
tion seemed to end, but for the road that led we 
knew not whither; and in the strange silence 
we wandered onward into this new world whose 
plants and insects and animals were all unfa- 
miliar to us, or familiar only as they suggested 
some similarity to their English relatives. And 
yet Queen T. strove to assure Bell that there 
was nothing wonderful about the place except its 
extreme silence and a certain sad desolation of 
beauty. Was not this our identical Michaelmas- 
daisy? she asked. She was overjoyed when she 
discovered a real and veritable harebell—a trifle 
darker in color than our harebell, but a harebell 
all the same. She made a dart at a cluster of 
yellow flowers growing up among the rocks, think- 
ing they were the mountain saxifrage; but they 





- turned out to be a composite plant —probably 


some sort of hawk-weed. . Her efforts to reach 
these flowers had startled a large bird out of the 
bushes above; and as it darted off, we could see 
that it was of a dark and luminous blue: she had 
to confess that he was a stranger. » But surely 
we could not have the heart to regard the merry 
little chipmunk as a stranger—which of all living 
creatures is the friendliest, the blithest, the most 
comical. In this Soda Creek cafion he reigns 
supreme ; every rock and stone and bush seems 
sinstinet with life as this Proteus of the animal 
world scuds away like a mouse, or shoots up the 
hill-side like a lizard, only, when he has got a 
short distance, to perch himself up on his hind- 
legs, and curl up his bushy tail,and eye us de- 
murely as he affects to play with a bit of May- 
weed. Then we see what the small squirrel-like 
animal really is—-a beautiful little creature with 
longitudinal bars of golden brown and black along 
his back; the same bars on his head, by the side 
of his bright, watchful eyes; the red ‘of a robin’s 
breast on his shoulders; his furry tail, jauntily 
cocked up behind, of a pale brown. We were 
never tired of watching the tricks and attitudes 
of this friendly little chap. We knew quite well 
that his sudden dart from the lee of some stone 
was only the pretense of fright; before he had 
gone a yard he would sit up on his haunches and 
look at you, and stroke his nose with one of his 
fore-paws. Sometimes he would not even run 
away a yard, but sit quietly and watchfully to see 
us pass, We guessed that there were few stone- 
throwing boys about the Rocky Mountains. 

Behold! the valley at last shows one brief 
symptom of human life; a wagon drawn by a 
team of oxen comes down the steep road, and the 
driver thereof is worth looking at, albeit his straw 
sombrero shades his handsome and sun-tanned 
face. He is an ornamental person, this bull- 
whacker ; with the cord tassels of his buckskin 
jacket just appearing from below the great Span- 
ish cloak of blue cloth that is carelessly thrown 
round his shoulders. Look at his whip, too—the 
heavy thongs of it intertwisted like serpents ; he 
has no need of bowie-knife or pistol in these wilds 
while he carries about with him that formidable 
weapon. The oxen pass on down the valley; the 
dust subsides ; again we are left with the silence, 
and the warm sunlight, and the aromatic odors 
of the May-weed, and the cunning antics of our 
ubiquitous friend the chipmunk. 

“There,” said the lieutenant, looking up to the 
vast hill-slopes above, where the scattered pines 
stood black among the blaze of yellow under- 
growth, “that is the beginning of our hunting 
country. “All the secrets are behind that fringe 
of wood. You must not imagine, Lady Sylvia, 
that our life at Idaho is to be only this dullness 
of walking—” 

“T can assure you I do not feel it dull at all,” 
she said; “but I am sorry that our party is to 
be broken up—just when it has been completed. 
Oh, I wish you could stay with us!” she adds, 
addressing another member of the party, whose 
hands are full of wild flowers. 

“ My dear Lady Sylvia,” says this person, with 
her sweetest smile, “ what would you all do if you 
had not us to take back your messages to En- 

land? We are to teach Bell’s little girl to say 
daho. And when Christmas comes, we shall 
think of you at a particular hour—oh, by-the- 
way, we have never yet fixed the exact difference 
of time between Surrey and Idaho—” 

“We will do that before you leave, madame,” 
says the lieutenant, “ but I am sure we will think 
of you.a good many times before Christmas 
comes. And when Mr. Balfour and I have our 
bears, and buffaloes, and elephants, and all these 
things, we will see whether we can not get some- 
thing sent you in ice for your Christmas party. 
And you will drink our good health, madame, 
will you not? And perhaps, if you are very kind, 
you might send us one bottle of very good Rhine 
wine, and we will drink your health too. Nee! 
I meant two bottles, for the four of us—” 

“T think we shall be able to manage that,” 
says she; and visions of real Schloss Johannis- 
berg, each bottle swathed in printed and signed 
guarantees of genuineness, no doubt began to 
dance before her nimble brain. 

But at this moment a cold breeze came rush- 
ing down the narrow gorge; and almost at the 
same instant we saw the edge of a heavy cloud 
come lowering over the very highest peak of the 
mountains. Some little familiarity with the 
pranks of the weather in the Western Highlands 
suggested that, having no water - proofs, and no 
shelter being near, we had better make down the 
valley again in the direction of Idaho; and this 
we set about doing. The hot afternoon had 





grown suddenly chill. £ cold wind whistled 
through the trembling leaves of the cotton-woods. 
The mountains were overshadowed, and by the 
time we reached Idaho again it seemed as if the 
night had already come down. The women, in 
their thin dresses, were glad to get in-doors. 

“ But it is this very thing,” the lieutenant cried 
—for he was anxious that his wife should regard 
her new home favorably — “that makes these 
places in the Rocky Mountains so wholesome— 
so healthful, I mean. I have heard of it from 
many people, who say here is the best sleeping- 
place i in the world. It is no matter how warm it 
is in the day, it is always cold at night: you al- 
ways must have a blanket here. The heat—that 
is nothing, if you have the refreshing cold of the 
night ; people who can not sleep any where else, 
a can sleep here very well. Every one says 
that. 

“ Yes, and I will tell you this,” he added, turn- 
ing to Balfour; “you ought to have staid some 
days more in Denver, as all people do, to get ac- 
customed to the thin air, before coming up here. 
All the doctors say that.” 

“Thank you,” said Balfour, laughing, “my 
lungs are pretty tough. I don’t suffer any incon- 
venience.” 

“That is very well, then; for they say the air 
of these places will kill a consumptive person—” 

“Oh, Oswald!” his wife cried. ‘ Don’t fright- 
en us all.” 

“Frighten you?” said he. “Will you show 
me the one who is likely to be consumptive ? 
There is not any one of us does look like it. But 
if we all turn to be consumptive, can not we go 
down to the plains? and we will give up the 
mountain sheep for the antelope—” 

“TI do believe,” said his wife, with some vexa- 
tion, “that you had not a thought in coming out 
here except about shooting !” 

“And I do believe,” he said, “that you had 
no thought except about your children. Oh, you 
ungrateful woman! You wear mourning—yes ; 
but when do you really mourn for your poor un- 
cle? When do you speak of him? You have 
not been to his grave yet.” 

“You know very well it was yourself who in- 
sisted on our coming here first,” said she, with a 
blushing face ; but it was not a deadly quarrel. 

The chillness of the night did not prevent our 
going out for a walk later on, when all the world 
seemed asleep. And now the clouds had passed 
away from the heavens, and the clear stars were 
shining down over the mystic darkness of the 
mountains. In the silence around us we only 
heard the plashing of the stream. It was to be 
our last night together. * 





CHAPTER LIL 
AUF WIEDERSEHN! 


In the early morning—the morning of farewell 
—we stood at the small window—we two who 
were leaving—and tried to fix in our memories 
some picture of the surroundings of Bell’s home ; 
for we knew that many a time in the after-days 
we should think of her and endeavor to form 
some notion of what she was engaged in at the 
moment, and of the scene around her. And can 
we remember it now? The sunlight seems to 
fall vertically from that blazing sky, and there is 
a pale mist of heat far up in the mountains, so 
that the dark pine-woods appear to have a faint 
blue fog hanging around them. On the barer 
slopes, where the rocks project in shoulders, 
there is a more brilliant light; for there the un- 
dergrowth of cotton-wood bushes, in its autumn 
gold, burns clear and sharp, even at this distance. 
And then the eye comes down to the still valley, 
and the scattered white houses, and the small 
and rustling trees. We seem to hear the run- 
ning of the stream. 

And what was that little bit of paper thrust 
furtively, almost at the last moment, into our 
Bell’s trembling hand? We did not know that 
we had been entertaining a poetess unawares 
among us; or had she copied the verses out of a 
book, just as one takes a flower from a garden 
and gives it as a token of remembrance—some- 
thing tangible to recall distant faces and by-gone 
friends ? 

“O Idaho! far Idaho! 
A last farewell before we go—" 
That was all that the companion of this unhon- 
ored Sappho managed to make out as the paper 
was snatched from her hand. No doubt it in- 
voked blessings on the friends to whom we were 
bidding good-by. No doubt it spoke of the 
mother’s thinking of her children far away. 
And there certainly was no doubt that the verses, 
whether they were good verses or bad verses, 
served their turn, and are treasured up at this 
moment as though their like had never been seen. 

On that warm, clear, beautiful morning, when 
the heavy coach came rolling up to the door of 
the inn, Balfour and Lady Sylvia did not at all 
seem broken down by emotion; on the contrary, 
they both appeared to be in high spirits. But 
our poor Bell was a wretched spectacle, about 
which nothing more shall be said here. Her last 
words were about her children; but they were 
almost inaudible, through the violence of her sob- 
bing. And we knew well, as we caught the last 
glimpse of that waved handkerchief, that this 
token of farewell was not meant for us: it was 
but a message we were to carry back with us 
across the seas to a certain home in Surrey. 

Hier hat die Mir’ ein Ende ; and yet the pres- 
ent writer, if he is not overtaxing the patience of 
the reader, would like to say a word about the 
fashion in which two people, living pretty much 
by themselves down in the solitudes of Surrey, 
used to try to establish some link of interest and 
association with their friends far away in Colo- 
rado, and how, at these times, pictures of by-gone 
scenes would rise before their minds, soft, and 
clear, and beautiful; for the troubles and trials 
of travelling were now all forgotten, and the 
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pleasant passages of our journeying could be 
separated and strung like lambent beads on the 
thread of memory. 

Or shall we not rather take, as a last breach of 

confidence, this night of all the nights in the year 
—this Christmas-eve—which we more particular- 
ly devote to our dear and absent friends? It is 
now drawing away from us. We have been over 
to Bell’s almost deserted house; and there, as 
the children were being put to bed, we heard 
something about Ilaho. It was as near as the 
little girl could get to it; it will suffice for a 
m e. 
And now, late as it is, and our own house being 
wrapped in silence after all the festivities of the 
evening—well, to tell the truth, there was a wild 
turkey, and there were some canvas-back duck ; 
and we were not bound to tell two eagerly inquis- 
itive boys that these could not well come from 
Colorado, though they did come from America— 
a madness seems to come over our gentle Queen 
Titania, and she will go out into the darkness, 
though the night is cold and there is snow on the 
ground, We go forth into the silent world. The 
thin snow is crisp and dry underfoot. The stars 
are shining over our heads. There is no wind 
to stir the black shadows of the trees. 

And now, as the time draws near when we are 
to send that unspoken message to the listening 
ones across the seas, surely they are waiting like 
ourselves? And the dark night, even up here 
on Mickleham Downs, where we go by the dusky 
yew-trees like ghosts, becomes afire with light, 
and color, and moving shapes ; for we are think- 
ing once more of the many scenes that connect 
us by an invisible chain with our friends of the 
past. How long ago was it that we sat in the 
long saloon, and the fog-horn was booming out- 
side, and we heard Lady Sylvia’s tender voice 
singing with the others, “ Abide with me; fast 
falls the eventide,” as the good ship plunged on- 
ward and through the waste of waters? But the 
ship goes too slow for us, We can outstrip its 
speed. We are already half-way over to Bell’s 
retreat, and here we shall rest; for are we not 
high over the Hudson, in the neighborhood of the 
haunted mountains ?—and we have but to give 
another call to reach the far plains of Colorado! 

. o * * Ms * * 


“Ho, Vanderdecken — Heinrich Hudson—can 
you take our message from us and pass it on? 
This is a night, of all the nights in the long year, 
that you are sure to be abroad, you and your sad- 
faced crew, up there in the lonely valleys, under 
the light of the stars. Can you go still ‘higher 
and send a view-halloo across to the Rocky Mount- 
ains? Can you say to our friends that we are 
listening? Can you tell them that something has 
just been said—they will know by whom—about 
a certain dear mother at [laho? Give a call, 
then, across the waste Atlantic that we may 
hear! Or is it the clamor of the katydids that 
drowns the ghostly voice? We can not hear at 
all. Perhaps the old men are cowering in their 
cave, because of the sacred time; and there is 
no mirth in the hills to-night; and no huge cask 
of schnapps to be tapped, that the heavy beards 
may wag. Vanderdecken—Hendrick Hudson— 
you are of no use to us: we pass on: we leave 
the dark mountains behind us, under the silent 
stars, 

* * * ~ * * 7” 
“*Saint of this green isle, hear our prayers— 

Oh, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs! 

Blow, breezes, blow! the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past!’ 


“ Look at the clear gold ray of the light-houses, 
and the pale green of the sunset skies, and the 
dark islands and trees catching the last red flush. 
And is not this Bell’s voice singing to us, with 
such a sweetness as the Lake of a Thousand Isl- 
ands never heard before— 


‘Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn.’ 


The red flame in the west burns into our eyes; 
we can see no more. 
* - * * ~ * * 
“We were startled by this wild roaring in our 
ears, as if the world were falling, and we are in 
a mystical cavern; and the whirling gray cata- 
racts threaten to tear us from the narrow foot- 
hold. Our eyes are blinded, our throats are 
choked, our fingers still clutch at the dripping 
rocks ; and then all at once we see your shining 
and smiling face—you giant black demon—you 
magnificent Sambo—you huge child of the nether 
world of waters! We KENT GO NO FORDER DEN 
pawt? Is that what you say? We shout to 
you through this infernal din that we can—we 
can—we can! We elude your dusky fingers. 
We send you a mocking farewell. Let the wa- 
ters come crashing down; for we have dived— 
and drifted —and come up into the white sun- 
light again ! 
* * * 7 aa - 
“And now there is no sound at all. We can 
not even hear Bell’s voice; for she is standing 
silent in front of the Chief’s grave; and she is 
wondering whether his ghost is still lingering 
here, looking for the ships of the white man go- 
ing up and down the great river. For our part, 
we can see none at all. The broad valley is de- 
serted; the Missouri shows no sign of life; on 
the wide plains around us we find only the reed- 
bird and the grasshopper. Farewell, White Cow ; 
if your last wish is not gratified, at least the si- 
lence of the prairie is reserved to you, and no 
alien plough crosses the solitude of your grave. 
You are an amiable ghost, we think; we would 
shake hands with you, and give you a friendly 
‘How ?’ but the sunlight is in our eyes, and we 
can not see you, just as you can not make out the 
ships on that long line of river. May you have 
everlasting tobacco in the world of dreams ! 
* * * ” - * * 
“You infamous Hendrick Hudson, will not 
you carry our now—for our voices can 
not reach across the desert plains? Awaken, 





you cowled heads, and come forth into the star- 
light; for the Christmas bells have not rung 
yet; and there is time for a solemn passing of 
the glass! High up in your awful solitudes, you 
can surely hear us; and we will tell you what 
you must call across the plains, for they are ? 
silent now, as silent as the white skulls be 5 dog 
the sand. Vanderdecken, for the sake of Heav- 
en —if that has power to conjure you— call to 
our listening friends; and we will pledge you in 
—_ to-night, and you and your ghastly crew 
nod your bende te eminous langnte r—” 


But what is this that we hear, suddenly shak- 
ing the pulses of the night with its tender sound ? 
O friends far away! do you know that our En- 
glish bells are beginning to ring in the Christmas- 
time? If you can not hear our faint voice across 
the wild Atlantic and the silent plains, surely 
you can hear the sounds you knew so well in the 
by-gone days! Over the crisp snow, and by the 
side of the black trees and hedges, we hurry 
homeward. We sit in a solitary room, and still 
we hear outside the faint tolling of the bells. 
The hour nears; and it is no dire spirit that we 
expect, but the gentle soul of a mother coming 
with a message to her sleeping children, and 
stopping for a moment in passing to look on her 
friends of old. 

And she will take our message back, we know, 
and tell that other young wife out there that we 
are glad to hear that her heart is at peace at last. 
But what will the invisible messenger take back 
for herself ? A look at her children: who knows ? 

A second to twelve. Shall we give a wild 
scream, then, as the ghost enters ? for the silence 
is awful, Ah, no! Whether you are here or 
not, our good Bell, our hearts go forth toward 
you, and we welcome you; and we are glad that, 
even in this silent fashion, we can bring in the 
Christmas-time together. But is the gentle spir- 
it here—or has it passed? A stone’s-throw from 
our house is another house ; and in it there is a 
room dimly lit; and in the room are two sleep- 
ing children. If the beautiful mother has been 
here with us amidst the faint tolling of these 
Christmas bells, you may be sure she only smiled 
upon us in passing, and that she is now in that 
silent room. 

THE END. 





IN THE LIBRARY. 


Buessincs on books! that ever show 
What ancient wits and sages taught, 
And pour in bounteous overflow 
The ever-living stream of thought! 


Blessings on books! while they are ours, 

And souls are reached through ears and eyes, 
We’re equals of th’ immortal powers, 

We're partners in the earth and skies! 








NEW ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 


OR those who are puzzled to choose, books 
are always safe gifts. It is impossible to 
offer a person of refinement and culture a more 
acceptable present than his favorite author, or 
some fresh one in which he is likely to find a new 
friend. And as it is fitting that a souvenir should 
be both beautiful and useful, we wish the casket 
to be worthy of the giver, and desire our offering 
to be enhanced by all the charms that exquisite 
illustrations, dainty typography, fine paper, and 
quaint, rich binding can give. This is especially 
the case at the holiday season, and bearing in 
mind this need, the publishers have striven from 
year to year to make their Christmas books more 
attractive, until they have reached such a point 
that more care is now lavished on the tasteful 
boxes that hold the volume than was formerly 
bestowed on the binding of the book itself. 

Conspicuous among the many beautiful gift 
books of the season is the group of finely illus- 
trated works on art topics published by Harper 
& Brothers. First on the list stands Mr. Prime’s 
superb work on Pottery of all Times and Nations, 
from which we gave some interesting excerpts 
last week, and which is most sumptuously illus- 
trated. In ceramics Mr. Prime is on his native 
heath ; he is perhaps the first American authority 
on the subject, and his word is law thereon. He 
has rendered the public good service in summing 
up the fruits of his knowledge and experience in 
this readable, practical volume, which is alike use- 
ful and instructive to the student, the collector, 
and the general public. A valuable addition to 
the work is the exhaustive table of factory and 
artists’ marks, by means of which the curious 

rs of bits of old china can search out 
their origin, and perhaps find themselves the 
happy owners of some ceramic jewel. 

Our readers will assuredly be glad to learn that, 
in compliance with numerous requests, the inter- 
esting and useful articles on Household Furniture, 
by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Sporrorp, which have 
attracted so much attention in the columns of 
the Bazar, have been collected in a volume, richly 
bound, and adorned with exceptionally brilliant 
illustrations, which is published by Harper & 
Brothers under the title Art Decoration Applied 
to Furniture. This book, which is the result of 
extensive research and careful study of the best 
authors, guided by the author’s rare taste, is pro- 
nounced by experts to be the most comprehensive 
treatise on the subject extant, and a work of 
great practical value. In fact, it is quite unique 
of its kind. Not only is it a full compendium of 
the rise and progress of household furniture, with 
clear descriptions of the characteristics of the 
various syles, and many curious details apper- 
taining thereto, but it is full of practical sugges- 
tions for general use. We feel justified in warm- 
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ly commending this Bazar book to all wishing to 
furnish their houses tastefully and economically. 

As a companion volume to Mrs, Spofford’s, we 
have Colonel Gzorcx Warp Nicuots’s Art Educa- 
pe A to , bound uniform with the 

ing, and richly illustrated with engravings 
of masterpieces of all kinds, both ancient and 
modern—bronzes, enamels, medieval stuffs, dam- 
askeen, faience, and historical articles. In this 
volume Colonel Nichols gives a clear and succinct 
history of the progress and present condition of 
the industrial arts both in Eu and America, 
with much valuable advice on a subject which at 
present is attracting much public curiosity. It 
should be carefully read and pondered upon, not 
only by connoisseurs, but by workmen ambitious 
of excelling in their art, and raising the manu- 
factures of the New World to a level with the 
most finished works from abroad. That this is 
rapidly being done in many directions is due large- 
ly to the impetus afforded by such books and their 
authors, 

Another kindred work, also published by Har- 
per & Brothers, is Mr. 8. G. W. Bensamin’s Contem- 
porary Art in Europe. This is a review of the 
three great European schools of art, the English, 
French, and German, with picturesque personal 
sketches of the principal living painters and crit- 
ical analyses of their best-known works. Through 
the numerous engravings of these artists’ pictures, 
which have been scattered broadcast over the land 
by means of papers and books, and in which dis- 
semination our own periodicals have had a large 
share, as well as through the occasional pictures 
that are brought across the sea by enterprising 
dealers and for private galleries, the names of 
most of the European painters have become house- 
hold words among us. This fact makes it doubly 
pleasant to gather all the particulars concerning 
them which will aid us in better understanding 
their genius, and in reconstructing the originals 
in imagination from the fine engravings that are 
within our reach. The interest of the book is 
greatly increased by its profuse illustrations, con- 
sisting of portraits of numerous leading artists 
and engravings of many of their representative 
works, executed in the finest manner. It is an 
admirable reference book on contemporary art, 
both with respect to the artists themselves and 
to the various European schools, galleries, and art 
institutions of all kinds. 

he Book of Gold, and other Poems, by J.T. 
Trowsrineg, also published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, this favorite author runs the gamut from the 
grave to the gay, and gives proof of his versatile 
genius. The charming poem which bestows its 
name on the volume, and which is its author’s 
masterpiece, is well worthy of being preserved in 
the exquisite fashion in which it is issued. Lov- 
ers of poetry will find in it a dainty gift book. 

In the History of Caricature Mr. Jams Parton 
has collected in a handsomely bound volume the 
brilliant articles formerly published in Harper's 
Magazine, considerably amplified, and enriched 
with many additional curious and interesting illus- 
trations. The book, indeed, contains the greatest 
variety of humorous and satirical pictures ever 
offered the public in one assemblage. Mr. Parton 
has been the pioneer in this new field of litera- 
ture, and so industriously has he gleaned that his 
successor will find little but refuse materials. We 
are astonished at its magnitude on seeing the re- 
sult of his researches. From the days of Hogarth 
and Gilray to the present time the power of the 
caricaturist has been continually on the increase, 
until now he has come to be the very pivot of the 
fourth estate and the ruler of the masses. Many 
a clever caricature has turned the tide of popular 
feeling and decided a critical moment. It was 
quite time that his life should be written, and he 
could certainly desire no better historian than 
Mr. Parton, that prince of biographers, who has 
constructed a capital book from his amusing ma- 
terials, which will not fail to chain the reader’s 
attention from the first page to the last. 

Among the numerous pretty illustrated juvenile 
books, we have only space to mention Our Chil- 
dren’s Songs, a charming picture-book, literally 
crammed with rhymes and poems for children of 
all ages, from babyhood up to the graduating 
class at college. The book leads up from “ Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” and “The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat,” through “ John Gilpin” 
and “ Little Billee,” to “The May Queen,” “ The 
Barefoot Boy,” and “ Hohenlinden.” One is sure 
to find here the long-forgotten rhymes of his child- 
hood, and is in a constant state of wonderment 
how so many diverse verses could have been col- 
lected from far and near. A number of famil- 
iar nursery and children’s hymns concludes the 
volume. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresronDENt. ] 


'T is quite certain that what is styled the grand 
robe, o> a dress all in one piece, will be the 
prevailing fashion this winter. This is composed 
of a long polonaise almost always in princesse 
shape. The lining, which is cut of muslin or old 
silk from the polonaise pattern, and is covered 
on the bottom with handsome silk or with the 
s#me material as the polonaise, and trimmed 
with flounces or ruches, is sewed together with 
the polonaise. The trimming on the bottom of 
the lining takes the place of the skirt which was 
formerly worn under the polonaise. This trim- 
ming is either made of plain silk to match the 
material employed for the polonaise, or else it is 
of the same material as the latter. The general 
appearance is always that of a long polonaise 
worn over a separate skirt; but this toilette is 
perhaps more economical, as the skirt is merely 
simulated. The dress is put on in one piece, 
which is convenient; but the chief thing, after 
all, is that it has received the sanction of Dame 
Fashion. 
The bottom of the sleeve is no longer 





trimmed. The broad collars and deep cuffs have 
been adopted in good earnest by all ladies. The 
small straight linen collars and masculine cuffs 
which were worn so long inside of the sleeves 
are no longer employed except for négligée toi- 
lettes, such as are worn for shopping in the morn- 
ing and for travelling dresses. Sleeves of dinner 
dresses hardly reach to the elbow, and are finish- 
ed by two rows of deep white lace. The under 
edge of these almost short sleeves is merely 
trimmed with a sort of flat torsade of ribbon, ter- 
minating with a bow. This sleeve can not be 
worn with an entirely high waist, but always ac- 
companies a waist cut square, round, or pointed. 
With these waists misses and young girls wear 
tucked chemisettes of very fine sheer linen, the 
neck of which is trimmed with a ruche of white 
lace or of linen. Young girls never wear open 
waists without chemisettes orfichus. The diversity 
of such fichus of all kinds is extreme, and the cost- 
liness of lingerie trimmed with embroidery and 
lace has become excessive. Besides classic laces 
manufactured at Valenciennes and Alencon, fash- 
ion has adopted several kinds of thread lace call- 
ed fancy laces, chief among which should be 
mentioned the torchon and Russian laces. All 
ribbons at present used for trimming lingerie are 
of satin in all shades, and no longer of one color, 
but shaded from the darkest to the lightest tint. 

Under-clothing at this season plays an impor- 
tant part. Besides short petticoats of quilted 
white, pink, or blue silk, there are similar petti- 
coats of flannel in the same colors, embroidered 
with white silk and trimmed with white lace. 
The drawers should always match the petticoats. 
For economical petticoats there are felt skirts in 
all colors with machine embroidery. These are 
a little more elegant than the skirts of black En- 
glish moiré. 

For evening toilettes with long trains the petti- 
coat is always of stiff muslin trimmed with nar- 
row lace on the bottom. It is made extremely 
flat on the hips, and without any trimming in 
front and on the sides; but in the back, four 
inches from the belt, begins a succession of 
flounces, the first measuring only four inches in 
length, the second two inches and a half more, 
and so on to the under edge, in such a way as to 
support and spread the back breadths of the 
robe. Frequently these flounces are mounted on 
a separate breadth of muslin, which is buttoned 
on the back breadth on each side. This is for 
the sake of convenience in washing and ironing 
the flattened flounces. 

The Lamballe redingote is simply the polonaise 
with which we are familiar worn with a small 
double cape or Carrick, made of the same mate- 
rial. It is essential to give such information 
sometimes. A novelty does not always imply a 
new article. It is undeniable, in spite of reports 
to the contrary putin circulation during the sum- 
mer, and which I discredited, if I am not mis- 
taken, that the toilette is and will remain cling- 
ing, drawn back, and narrower than ever, this 
winter. I have recently seen an evening toilette 
made by Worth for a young girl. Princesse 
dress, very clinging, with long sleeves of white 
faille. Over dress very long (without sleeves), 
of white mousseline de laine. On the right hip 
began a fringe of crimped white silk, which en- 
circled the dress, winding around the skirt in the 
manner of a thread around the bobbin, only 
rather more diagonally. This is called the mir- 
liton trimming. 

For trimming dresses not only embroidered 
galloons but embroidered plaques are used. The 
plastron of high or low necked waists, the revers 
of the skirt, the trimmings on the sleeves, the 
pockets, etc., are of satin entirely covered with 
embroidery in silk, or else in gold, silver, and 
silk. This costs an enormous sum, and is asso- 
ciated with dresses made of plain material to 
match, such as silk gauze or faille. When a 
somewhat similar effect with less cost is desired, 
the embroidered plaques are substituted by plaques 
cut of stamped velvets, which may be obtained 
by the yard. 

The princesse dress has been definitely adopt- 
ed for visiting toilettes even when not very dressy 
and ceremonious. The prettiest combination is 
the following: The dress made of faille or of vel- 
vet is trimmed in front from the shoulder to the 
bottom with bands of passementerie with grelots. 
Of these perpendicular bands there are three on 
the waist and five on the skirt, proceeding from 
the hips; a similar band is set along the seam of 
the sleeve from the top to the bottom. In the 
back, along the line where a long paletot would 
terminate, is a similar horizontal band, set on as 
if trimming the under edge of the latter. Above 
this band on each side is a similar short band, 
simulating a pocket. For the street a long man- 
tle without sleeves is flung over this dress, which 
is thrown aside before entering the drawing-room. 
This is merely a princesse dress, but the trimming 
which I have just described simulates a paletot 
in the back. 

Bonnets have never before been so varied in 
shape. Every lady wears a different bonnet. One 
is in the shape of a small capote; another is a 
toque, or else has a broad brim turned up on one 
side. Bonnets of velvet, felt, tulle, gauze, lace, 
plush, silk, crépe de Chine—in a word, of every 
thing—are seen at present. The favorite style 
just now is a trimming composed of two birds’ 
wings of gilt metal on a dark hat of velvet or 
felt for a comparatively négligée toilette. Full- 
dress toilettes have bonnets of velvet in a light 
shade, or of very costly white lace, mingled with 
soft serge silk. 

Gentlemen’s garments are long, as I predicted, 
longer than for several years past. The dress- 
coat, frock-coat, vest even, and overcoat, are all 
very long. The sleeves are wide, and likewise 
the pantaloons, but for full dress the latter are 
narrower. The dress-coat is little worn except 
in the evening, when it is considered obligatory ; 
but it is no longer used for calling, even in the 
afternoon, nor at any ceremony, not éven at wed- 
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dings, in the daytime. Frock-coats for dress oc- | 
casions are double-breasted, and are closed by a 
single button where the revers terminates. Vests | 
are also double-breasted, with broad flat-collars. 
Hats are taller than ever, and their brims are | 





narrower, and are so raised and rolled as to be 
hardiy, visible. Gicves are uniformly chosen in 
dark shades for the morning, and in medium 
shades for the afternoon, for the former in bronze, 
and the latter in mastic tints. For the evening 
gentlemen wear only pearl gray or light salmon 
gloves. The dress-coat, while showing the shirt 
bosom, is cut less open than formerly, and the 
skirts are longer. For grand dress occasions the 
dress-coat is bordered with a very narrow piping 
of silk, The facings are of the same material, | 
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“THE FINISHING TOUCH.” 


for the present fashion rejects facings of silk@s 
well as those of velvet. The full-dress vest is 
open, but not heart-shape, and is closed by two 
buttons, or three at most. 

For mornings at home gentlemen wear loose 
pantaloons, and a jacket of soft woolen trimmed 
with colored pipings, and closed by two rows of 
buttons, to permit the suppression of the vest. 

Overcoats are very rarely of plain cloth, the 
present fashion favoring stuffs with figures and 
large dashes, and always in very dark colors, 
such as blue, almost black, maroon, and burnt 
coffee. Cheviot cloths with stripes (plaids are 
entirely abandoned) are employed for the com- 
plete costume, consisting of pantaloons, vest, and 
coat, as worn in the morning for business, For 





morning calls the long straight sack coat has re- 
appeared, fastened with a single button, and which 
may be worn open. The grandfathers of the pres- 
ent generation wore these sacks, which thirty or 
forty years ago were called the Bonjour, precise- 
ly for the reason that then as now they were worn 
with the morning costume. 
EMMELINE Raymonp. 





“THE FINISHING TOUCH.” 


il is seldom that a gentleman is trusted to put 
the finishing touch to a lady’s toilette, but 
when he is inspired by the happy thought of 
completing it by a jeweled necklace like that 





which the cavalier is clasping round the neck of 
the dame in this pretty picture, his efforts are 
pretty certain to be successful. We may assume 
it to be a gift on some cherished anniversary, 
and is doubly significant from the fact that it 
constitutes the lady’s sole ornament for the even- 
ing, no other jewels being visible amidst the rica 
attire, It might be a present from a brother toa 
sister, though the attitude of the pair is too lover- 
like for that; or perhaps the earliest token of 
love from a bridegroom to his young bride. How- 
eyer this may be, the trinket is evidently but a 
secondary affair in the eyes of the donor, whose 
gaze is fixed admiringly not on the jewels, but on 
the lovely woman who needs no gems to enhance 
her beauty in his sight. 
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Brack Vetvet Bonvet. 


Gray Feit Bonnet 


ig. 3.— 


Fig. 2.—CreEaM-cotoreD Fert Bonnet. 


Fig. 1.—Bive Vetvet Bowyer. 


Fig. 9.—Buiack Vetvet Bonyet. 


ig. 


Fig. 7.—Peart Gray Fett Bonner. 


6.—Otive VELVET Bowyer. 
Fig. 10.—Cap ror Boy rrom 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Fies. 1-10.—LADIES’ WINTER BONNETS AND BOY’S CAP.—[Sez Pacer 807.] 


Fig. 


Fig. 4.—Bronze VELVET Bonnet. 


Fig. 8.—Biack Vetver Bonner. 
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CAMPHOR FOR RESTORING 
THE VIGOR OF PLANTS. 


| ENEWED attention has been called to the 
use of a solution of camphor in restoring 
withered plants to vigor, even when the leaves are 
dried, the buds shrunken, and the bark and roots 
almost dead. For use in this case a saturated 
sslution of camphor in alcohol is to be made, and 
a few drops of this placed in a vessel containing 
a quart of water. At first a thin film is formed 
on the surface, but in time it becomes thoroughly 
mixed with the water. The plants are then to be 
introduced ; and at the end of two or three hours 
it is claimed that the withered leaves will expand 
and the whole plant return to its normal condi- 
tion. The plant is afterward to be placed in rich 
earth, and to be protected from the rays of the 
sun until its roots have taken hold of the soil. 





MARS’ MOONS. 

Wuey the telegraph announced the discovery 
by Prof. Hall that our neighboring planet had two 
satellites, and the dispatch was read the next morn- 
ing at ten thousand American breakfast tables, 
what think you was the effect upon the hearers ? 
Some colloquy similar to the following was sure 
to occur: “ Mars has two moons, hey? Pass me 
the milk, Kitty. Strange, isn’t it, that astrono- 
mers never saw them before. Another chop,please. 
I wonder what they'll discover next? These corn- 
cakes are excellent. What's the latest from 
Europe?” We have become so accustomed to 
startling discoveries and announcements, that we 
take them as a matter of course. Even truth 
must appear in flaming colors to make herself 
seen. The virtues of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
have been tested in ten thousand households, 
whose inmates will tell you that they consider 
the discovery and introduction of these remedies 
of far greater importance to the world than the 
moons of Mavs. 

Sureman, I., June 13, 1876, 
Dr. R. V. Pirrce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—Last Fall our daughter, aged 18, 
was fast sinking with consumption. Different 
physicians had pronounced her case incurable. 
I obtained one-half dozen bottles of your Golden 
Medical Discovery. She commenced improving 
at once, and is now as hardy as a pine-knot. 

Yours respectfully, 
Com.] Rev. Isaac N. Augustine. 





TO DRAW WILLING SLAVES 


To their feet, the ladies render themselves mag- 
netic with Larp’s Bioom or Yours. The dear 
creatures are well aware that in order to domi- 
nate the broadcloth sex it is only necessary for 
them to look lovely. A brilliant complexion be- 
ing the most irresistible of feminine attractions, 
they take care to insure its possession by using 
the only certain means for attaining it. Their 
sway then becomes absolute, and man kneels in 
homage at the feet of beauty.—[Com.] 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is the certain result of using F. Coupray’s Eu- 
et Secret .of Beauty; or, Creme Blanche. 

erfectly charming in its results, and warranted 
to be harmless. One Dollar per box, at L. Saaw’s 
Hair and Beautifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, near 6th Ave., New York.—[Com.] 
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(.6.GONTHER'S SONS 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Firra Avenue, 


Broadway & 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 
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N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
ooant, cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, a ah ous to cold, 
do not retain the y’s moisture, 
>t\ ) but, allowing it to escape through 
eo the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 











A.SHLIG, 


8i3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttcns 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zeph: 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, tnd all 
materials for Needle-work, all at the lowest i 
Fringes and Buttons made to order,to match any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


Eureka Family Sewing Machine: 
A MECHANICAL WONDER! 
which will sew an: = 

cotton ics to 
beaver cloth. Works as well 
and as high 










fu 
ed. 
ing article ever invented. apes outy 
securel on 
. Packet neies Pele 30 NOVELTY Co. 


Box 4614, 9 Ann St., N, ¥. 


BENTLEY BROS, importers or anv. 


MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of —— 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stam’ Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lamb ‘equins, all-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 








Burnetr’s Cocoarys is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair.—[ Com. ]} 





Saratoga Sraines in Wivrer.—Drs Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—({Com.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ———— as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical 





praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a 
Sold by Druggists every where. 





EW YORE SHOPPING 





Of every deecription for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles, thing, bought with discretion, taste, 

and ——, ‘or circular, add a 
York. 


ress 
MARY HUNTINGDO 
P.O. Box 1654, New 
—— 

Basket-Picked Teas 
Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-1b. 
and 1-Ib, packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 

TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton 8t., New York. 


Ladies’ Shopping ’tx" New York. 
Money saved on any thing needed, by writing fully with 
stamp enclosed to Mrs. Ke L- Mouzon, 46 B'dway, N.Y. 
40 Reema FINE Mixed C with name, 

10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 






















"y to order for the trade in any quantity. 
AN APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Dilty Adjustable Table 








atalogue. Mention Ha: "8 5 
GEO. F. SARGENT, Sole Agent. 816 Boochweg, N.Y. 


FOOT LATHES! prrtssrown, Lowell, Me 


Very Best, Latest Style Ca no 2 alike, with 
40 name, 10c. STAR CARD Cco., 











HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


JUST RECEIVED 
and Magnificent Assortment of Holiday 
n Real Torteise Shell, Ivory, and Jet for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Also a Choice Assortment 
of Rich Fans, Pocket-Books, &c., all at Manu- 
facturer’s » Repairing neatly done. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to us. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for Somers and F prmeogy dressed in twenty differ- 
ent of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be arranged with the greatest of ease. 

$6 each, and upward. 

Ladies buying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange same, 

Also the la’ Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
Puffs. Invisible Fronts for Young and Old in hand- 
some Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
House in the country. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each; $2 per 

ozen. 

Combings made 4 in the most ews manner, 
roots all one way. air taken in exchange. 

Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
OR CREME BLANCHE, 

a Specialty. $1 per Box. 
F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for wey — color of hair a fine golden 
an 


blonde. $1 50 per Bottle, 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy's, N. Y. 


SCHWARZ TOY BAZAR. 


NOS. 765 AND 1159 BROADWAY. 


READY 
CHRISTMAS 


The latest and rarest 
novelties in 


TOYS, 
DOLLS, 
GAMES, 
AND 
HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


Now on Exhibition. 
PRICES EXCEED- 
INGLY LOw. 
An Early Inspection is 
Respectfully Solicited. 
F. A. 0. SCHWARZ, 

- IMPORTER, 

- No. 765 BROADWAY, 
. Near 9th St. 

BRANCH, NO. 1159 BROADWAY, COR. 27TH ST. 

ESTABLISHED 1830. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
Opp. A. T. STEWART’S. 

LADIES’, GENT’S, MISSES’, AND BOYS’ 
BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS. 
Latest Styles New Goods at Popular Prices. 
781 BROADWAY, New York. 


BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 

















295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn, 


— Stamping Patterns. F. Bavovrgav, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. 











lintonville, Conn. 
Catalogue and Price- 
list sent to the Trade 
on application. 
N.Y. N. Co. 












Novelty Ladies’ Train Extender, 


NO DRESS COMPLETE WITHOUT ONE. 
Does away with Hoop-skirts & Pannier. 
Manufactured by 
NEW YORK NOVELTY CO., 

128 Church Street, N. Y. 

Sold at Retail by 


B. ALTMAN & CO., 6th 
Ave. and 19th St. 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th St. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 

Grand St. 


BLOOM BROS., Br’dway. 


| JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 
14th St. 


Muce. DEMOREST, 14th St. 


Note.—The above cut represents our No. 55 Hair Cloth Back 2 Wigan Ruffles. 








TO PRESERVE THE HAIR, 








Stimulate its Growth, and render it soft and 
glossy, use Dr. Jayne's Hair Tonic. This un- 


equaled dressing for the hair, being free from all deleterious 
substances, exerts a beneficial influence on the scalp, re- 
moves dandruff, and in most cases causes new hair to grow. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F. Bovss & Ba 


Highest Award and Diploma 


FANCY FURS, 
SEAL SACQUES, 
ROBES, &c. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St. 


(™ The only Fur House of this City that received 
the highest award at the Centennial Exhibition. 


HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden - Bronze 
with polished Marble 


No ings, weights, or hidden 
amen tet a simple law of 
hydrostatics practically applied. 

apparent absence mo- 
tive power excites general won- 
derment and surprise. 

Always reliable, and in order. 

A little Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 

Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the water 
is used over and over again. 

Height to top of Basin, 21 in, 

Price Complete $15. 

More elaborate styles furnish- 
ed; also, Fountains for Garden 
or Lawn upon same principle. 

@” Address for Circular, 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 


BUY HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


such as 
SWITCHES, BRA CHATELAINES, CURLS, 
FRIZZES, INVISIBLE WAVES, WIGS, &c., FROM 


3 
801 Canal St., two doors from Broadway, New York. 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
FIRST—He imports direct from Europe all his Hair 
Materials. 
SECOND—He has no exorbitant rents to Pay bo the 
fashionable up-town streets, but remains in his old 














quarters, where he has been established for 15 years. 
THI He has no stylishly-dressed and expensive 
clerks to pay. necessarily add 30 per cent. to 
the cost Ar 8. ™ ne 
FOURTH.—He superintends th turing him- 
self, so as to insure and ntee certain satisfaction. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. 


Has on hand all the very latest Styles of Head Dress. 

Circular and Price-List free: SEND FOR IT, stating 
where you saw this advertisement. i 

sent, C. O. D., free of charge, subject to exam- 

ination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


Ladies, Make Your Own Lace!! 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N.Y., and 172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Pure Linen (and Black Silk), Honiton 
and Purl Edge, &c. A 





and Llustrated Price-List. 
Every purchaser will receive a Handsome Pattern on 
Linen, value according to amount of order sent. 
a Liberal discount to Teachers. 


Unique designs 


In 
BRASS, NICK- 
EL, WALNUT, 
AND EBONY. 
Special designs and 

shapes 
Made to Order. 
wW.T. & J. MERSEREAU 
321 Broadway, Manufacturers of Stair-Rods. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names. Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 

lished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 

mith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman,W.Va. ; Hon.Wm. D. Kelley; T. 8. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila, Pa. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 
SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 


to fONE DOLLAR we will de- 

ntonthe line of the American, 

a Cos’ one of these hand- 
durable boards. 




















outwear any w 


4 Union Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 
* aw 107 & 109 Lake St. ,Cuicaco. 
Special discounts to Agents. Send for Circulars. 


ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


Artistic Rugs, Antique Furniture and Brass, 
Bric-a-Brac, Enamels, Terra Cotta, Lacquer. 
W. P. MOORE, 174 Fifth Ave. 


ORD MAKING and WORD TAK- 








ING, The best e. Sent by mail for 27cts., 
and Dealers ig b M. HAMM , 1284 Broad- 
way,N.Y. C.E. HAMMETT Jz, Newport, R. I. 





MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
H, CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn, 








DercemBer 22, 1877.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











The finest Assortment in the United States. 
Our prices are the LOWEST. 
Call and see our marvellous French Toys—the proud 


Peacock, the saucy Organ-grinder with Monkey, the 
Italian Harp-players, the e Spanish Guitarriste, &c. 








OUR BABY SHOW. 


All the DOLLS in creation. ent A possible style 
at said, possible price—dressed and undressed, young 
and old, male ani female, black and white. 





Toy Merchants, Superintendents of Sunday-Schools, 
Fairs, Charitable Institutions, &c., should not fail to 
examine our assortment as soon as possible. We im- 
port every article direct, and can undersell the down- 
town wholesale merchants. 





We offer an endless assortment of the loveliest 
Fancy Articles, designed to make ** A Merry Christ- 
mas’? for lady orgentleman. Albums, Writing-Desks, 
Musical Work-Boxes, Jewel-Cases, Dressing-Cases, &c. 





Music in our mammoth Toy Department daily by 
the Grand Orchestrion. 


We beg of ladies to Buy | their T 
Do not postpone it. We will hold goo 
when di 


s at once. 
and deliver 








If you desire to purchase RELIABLE FURS 
at 6 SeSaa see PRICK, call and examine 
our 8. 


Fine ~eng Sacques, Real Seal and Mink Setts, a 
specialty 








No article is offered which we cannot conscientiously 
recommend, and our prices throu, a will be found 
THE LOWEST in the United 


OUR FIVE BUILDINGS 


are crowded with attractive inducements in Ladies’ 
and Children’s Cloaks and Suits, Dress Goods, Ladies’ 
Underwear, Millinery in all its branches, Made-up-Lace 
Goods, Dress Trimmings, Infants’ Wear, Hosiery, an 
Merino Underwear, Jewelry, 4 &. 


Ifyoulive WITHIN A HUNDRED MILES 
ew York City, it will pay you to call at 


EHRICHS’ 

3 

287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th & 25th Sts., N. ¥. 


P. 3.—If you live at a : distance enclose to us 15e. 
for the Winter Number of our “ Fashion Quarterly.” 








1877 JONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER. 


Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all replete w with nope and most stylish 





goods, at unp ented low prices. 

DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
SUITS. a O Fanor Goons. 
SHAWLS. O° SG nosimry. 
FURS. oa Oo “Laces. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. J Nineteenth Street. 


x 
x 














| 
L 











x x 
SHOES. 0 0 SILKS. 
- oO. = 
RIBBONS. 0) (2 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 ms DOMESTICS, 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Vv ~ V_ Housefurnishing Goods. 


St.ves-Piarep Wage, ‘Cuooxznr, GLasswakE, aE, &¢. 


Matracedinary | inducements in all 
departments. All ‘Orders will receive 
rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 
JONES. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N.Y. 


We will make a great special reduction in all our 
twenty-four departments. 

Rich Black and Colored Silks, 65c. up. 

Rich Black and Colored Velvets, 70c. up. 

Rich Black and Colored Cashmeres, 50c. u 

Rich French, English, and American Dress Fabrics. 

SPECIAL REDUCTIONS. 

500 Matelasse Cloaks, at $3 75, $5 75, $8 50, $10 00, 
$12 75, $18 89, to $28 00; very richly trimmed—new- 
est novelties, 

1500 Real Moscow Beaver Cloth Cloaks, at $4 25, $4 50, 
$5 95, $6 75, $7 50, $9 35, $10 75, up to $45 00; worth 
from $3 00 to $8 00 each more. 

— in += se assortment for street wear, from $3 75 


0 $29 
5 Cases Bourete Cloths, the newest French designs, 
at 50c. 
50 Pieces Lupin’ s Black Cashmere, at 50c., 70c., 85c. ; 
a great inducement. 








SILKS. 
2 Cases Fancy Stripe, at 
2 Cases Rich iach Silks, Re Real a de France,” 


Bellon’s make, full satin face, at $2 00, 2 25, 2 50, 2 75; 
Laces, at sad om tented reduction. Satins, Millin 
ons, oe e 
and Trimmed ed and Untrimmed Ha: Hats, in great varlely, 
and low prices. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Goods sent C. O. D., and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR 
183, 185, 187, Kighth Avenue, N. ¥. 





LACES. 


Just received from the PARIS market, choice Pat- 
terns in extra fine TORCHON Laces, Insertions, 
Scarfs, Bows, and Handkerchiefs—something entirely 
new—and a full assortment of the same s in 
medium qualities at close prices. New and —- 
patterns in old Spanish Point, POMPADO 
and Colored French Laces and Scarfs. Manutactore] 
Lace Goods of all deseriptions. Large Collars and 
Cuffs in Torchon and Linen, entirely new styles. 
Gauze Veilings with Chenille dot, in ali the new 
shades. Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, new pat- 
terns, just received. Crepe Lisse and other Rufflings 
in great variety. Orders ali Sa mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


E.A. MORRISON, 


Between 19th Py 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


BLACK SILK FRINGES 


In Clair-de-Lune and Arc-en-Ciel Patterns. Also, Or- 
naments, Buttons, &c. Metallic Galloons, in every 
variety. Worsted Fringes, in the newest patterns. 
Matelasee Braids, in beautiful designs. New Mara- 
bout Trimmings, in colors to match Matelasse Cloths. 

Chenille Embroidered Galloons. All in the newest 
and choicest patterns found in the European markets, 








MILLER & GRANT, NO, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DON’T SUBSCRIBE {¢: 2% Peper 


Magazine, no 
matter where or by whom published, till you write to 
M. T. RICHARDSON, Publisher and abscription 
Agent, 397 Broadway, ‘New York. Particulars free, 

Mention this paper. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c. 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the oe Ke’ Poonah ees 25e. 

a5) RNEYW & 
71 I Broadway, N. Y¥., & 
172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Every Purchaser of ‘* How to make Lace,” will 
receive a Handeome Pattern on Linen, 


—Full and Complete In- 
POTTERY DECORATION. ror ane cote ane 
tions, for Decorating Porrrry. Any one can learn. 
Price in Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by 8. Ww. TiLT0N & Co., Pubs., Boston, Mass, 


5O me meet Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. Outfit 
Spring & Co., East Wallingford, Conn. 

en Harvest for Agents. We send free 

our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 

Spm pe ogy = ~~ how 


mone 
Se Can Phiedsiphinne Mitek on ehe 

















KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We are prepared to offer extra inducements dur- 
ing the 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Our out-of-town customers will find it greatly to 
their advantage by sending in their orders imme- 
diately, and thus avoiding the Christmas pressure. 

SILKS, 

We will not quote prices, but ask our patrons to 
send for samples. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Every Paar by wt 7 sate from 15c. to $3 50. 

Plain Goods from 9c. to 

All-wool Black ' Gasheneee, 88 inches wide, 55c., 60c., 
65c., T5c., 85c. 

A very "excellent article at $1 and $1 25. 
Every variety of Mourning Goods, 
CLOTHS. 
Water-proof, 60c., 75c., $1, $1 25, $1 50. 
Velvets and Velveteens very cheap. 
Matelasse Cloakings from $1 50 to $6. 
R sag age _—, Astrachans, Imitation Seal, Cas- 


simeres, 
SUITS, 
Our numerous country orders attest the popularity 
of this Department. 
md for Catalogues. 


CLOAKS. 

Beaver Cloaks, $2 50, $3 50, $4, $5 Naps 

Matelasse Cloaks, $12, $14, $16 u 
Pee” yenepmage handsomely Pximened, $20, $22, 

a 
hie e Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Department. 

Shawls, Hosiery, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, Felt 
Skirts, Cardigan Jackets, Scarfs, Nubias, Comforters, 
Tidies, Hoods and Caps, Millinery, Furs, Shoes, Blan- 
. Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Shades, ‘urtaing, Domestics, 

nens. 

We have just received about 70 doz. Calico Wrap- 
pers, lined bn which we offer at 75c. and 85c. ; 
worth $1 and $1 25. 

Also we will close out our few remaining Dolmaus, 
very cheap. 

By an arrangement with a leading Mensieaige and 
Alb nea Boxes: Wot ig. Desks Ci; “Stands, 
ums, Fancy Boxes tin, 
Cabi inets, foistonde, rey st 
at very low prices.” 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin. tar mo natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing j njurious. Any druggist will prepare it ~ 
85 cents. Circulars may be had by enclosing stam: 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York ity. 


§ 5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 








JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES. 

REAL and IMITATION LACES AND 
LACE GOODS. 

DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, in any 
design, to match any material, made 
to order at short notice. 
LADIE®’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information sent on application. Prompt 
attention and satisfaction guaranteed in all 


James Mebreery & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking: Department. 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 


Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 
Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 


&c., &ec. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. ¥. 


SPECIALLY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


10,000 Dress Patterns of fine DRESS GOODS cut in 18, 
20, and 25 yard lengths and marked at unusually low 
po bay Every consumer of dry goods should note 
the following extraordinary low bag 
18 = mee lengths of 25c. and 87¥c. = — GOODS 
down to $3 00 and $3 50 a patte: 
20 vand 22 ard lengths of 50c. and 62}¢c. DRESS GOODS 
por down to $6 00 and $7 50 a pattern. 
22 and 25 yard lengths of 75c. and $100 DRESS GOODS 
marked down to $10 00 and $15 00 a pattern. 
Also Dress Patterns of 


BLACK SILK. 
20 and 24 ley lengths < a heavy DRESS SILK for 


$21 00 and $26 00 a 
20 and & yard len e) ‘Cashmere finished DRESS 
SI LK for $30 00 and $35 00 a pate: 
20 and 2% yard lengths of sublime walle DRESS SILK 
for $40 00 and $45 00 a pattern. 
Beaver and Matelasse Cloth Cloaks 
Manufactured Specially for Holiday Presents. 
800 Iter et bh BEAVER CLOAKS at $4 00, formerly 
sold for 
250 very 4 MATELASSE CLOAKS at $7 50, former- 
ly sold for $12 
400 CLOAKS ~ Mt with ag VELVET at $10 00, 
stormeny at for $16 00 
325 CLOAKS trimmed with SILK VELVET at $15 00, 
formerly + for $22 00 
100 extra finished MATELASSE CLOAKS at $25 00, 
formerly sold for $37 00 each. 
== lady should call and examine this Great Offering 
nm Cloaks ; such low prices were never quoted before. 
CHANCES for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
500 BROCHE and PAISLEY LONG SHAWLS at $10 00 
at $15 00, formerly sold for $8 00 each more. 
BROCHE and PAISLEY LONG SHAWLS at $20 00 
— $25 00, formerly sold for $10 00 each more. 
1000 SCOT SCOTCH PLAID LONG SHAWLS from $2 00 to 











cLoTH eae CASSIMERE REMNANTS. 
1000 REMNANTS of Parga 23 and 334 yard 


ne SS eS omeee 
BEAVER and MATELASSE 
— from our Manufacturing Department, in 


2, 23g, and 33¢ yard lengths, at $2 50, $3 50, and $5 00 


pattern. 
Calla and examine this line of CLOTH REMNANTS. 
They are the greatest bargains in the City. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, the —s hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned = of the liquid wash 
to disfigure and Sceoutiie but a harmless yet effective 
aid to nature in obscu! her blemishes, while nour- 
ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 


ENR stamps or currency). 
RY TETLOW,'! 122 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
GTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 


or Stampep Sampces of 100 —— for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 











bey & 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 


SANTA CLAUS 
IN THE BASEMENT, 


Dolls! Dolls! Dolls! 
ON THE SECOND FLOOR, 
TOYS AND DOLLS 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND MANAGERS 


WILL FIND OUR STOCK OF HOLIDAY 
GOODS COMPLETE. 


THE STOCK IS ALL NEWLY IMPORTED AND 
WILL AVERAGE 
25 PER CENT. 


BELOW LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 








tw Special discount to Sabbath-Schools and Fairs. 


FURS! FURS! 


CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
8¥c., 45c., 55c., to $3 50 set. 

LADIES’ MUFF AND BOA, $2 25 to $7 00 per set. 
MINK MUFF AND BOA—FOUR STRIPES AND 

RING IN MUFF, 

$9 50, $10, $12, $15. 
LARGE STOCK FURS, from $2 75 up to $20 00 the set. 
SEAL MUFFS AND BOAS, $13, $14, $15 up. 
OTTER MUFFS AND BOAS, $10, $12, $15 up. 
FUR CLOAK LININGS—52 INCHES DEEP, $16, $18. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


AT $40 AND $45. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES at $50 to $60. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES at $75, $100, $125. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 88 INCHES LONG, $110, 
$115, $125—Great Bargains. 
ABOUT HALF LAST YEAR'S PRICES, 








SLEIGH and CARRIAGE ROBES, from $4, $5, $6, $7, 
$8 50, $10 up. 


SEAL SACQUES AND OTHER FURS REPAIRED, 
CLEANED, ALTERED AND TRIMMED 
IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Surrvrr’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, ©Q 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter 
fy how faded or shabby in appearance—restrorep ps) 
TO THEIB ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
q withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
(6 nant No garment need be taken apart to be 
(G retinishea. Orders by mail promptly attended yg 
2) to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- Ei 
ing, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


CRAPE 
THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With 30 Changes of Positions. 


Parlor, Library, Invalid 
Chair, Child's Crib, Bed, 
or Lounge, combining 
beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity, and 
comfort. Everything 
to an exact science. 
Orders by mail prompt- 
ly attended to. Goods 





READING POSITION. 
C.O.D. Send for Illustrated Circular. Quote Harper's Ba- 


shipped to any address, 


zar. Address THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. CO., 
661 Broadway, New York. 





‘Lismary oF Conaness, nv 
Coprricut Orrior, WasurneTon. f 
To wit.: Be rr Rememperen, that on the 6th day of 
November, Anno Domini 1877, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following ‘words, to wit.: 
HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 
Jacos Asnorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with fe laws of the — d States respecting copy- 
rights. . R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
former copyright. 


M Wreaths,7 in.,75c.; 9 in., $1; Crosses, 12 in.,75c.; 14 
OSS. in., $1. Made of Silk Moss, dyed green, and 
flowered wie Everlasting Fiowers, white or colored. 
This work is suitable for house, church, or cemeter 
decoration. White Moss % price, by mail, postpaid. 
MANN BROS., Randolph, Mass., Box 130. 


25 Fashionable Cards, no two alike, with name, 16c. 
@V postpaid. GEO. L. REED “ co., Nassau, N. ¥. 








P'sectis, ‘DOTTERY DECORATIONS. Chinese Figures, Birds, 
Beetles, Butterflies, for ornamenting Pottery. Send 
een stamps for samples, or 50c. for | ges? con- 
—— 10, 8, or 6 sheets of different designs. Stamps 
taken. Morrison & Co.,411 Myrtle Ave. "Brooklyn, LIL. 


5 } LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18¢.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


‘WANES 125 Seah 


18 NEW YEAR CARDS, 
Large Assortment. Samples & circular 3c. Ag’ts sine. 
ed. Printers supplied. . A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


OND DER BOX ‘contains 531 ‘articles, postpaid 53 
\ cts. See back No. J. Jay Gout D, Boston, Mass. 








Fine Cards, Damask moe. &c., with name on, 
18 cts, CLINTON BROS,, Clintonville, Conn, 





P AT == for Wood-Splint Fanc oy Wonk’ 40 > 
signs. 12c. postpaid. J. Jay Gould, Boston,M 





with name, 


2 Snowflake Assorted Card 
ord, Conn. 


10c, Outfit 10c. Seavy Baos., Nort 








CARDS, .) ‘styles 0c. ; or, 20 Chromo > Cards, 
2 20c., with name. J. B. WUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[DecemBeEr 22, 1877. 
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A MARRIED MAN. 
A PICTURE OF THE MAN WHO SAID TEN YEARS AGO THAT NOTHING WOULD EVER TEMPT HIM TO GET MARRIED. 


FACETIZA. 


A citizen who thought to improve a recent sugges- 
tion, bought his four-year-old son a scrap-book, some 
pictures, and a bottle of mucilage, and is astonished 
at the artistic taste and originality the youth is dis- 
playing. He first spilled the mucilage over the front 
of his new suit, and the mother has spent time and la- 
bor in vain in trying to make the velvet trimming look 
as well as before. fe then conceived and carried out 
the brilliant idea of fastening together in a pyramid 
some holiday books on the parlor table, after which he 
put some pictures on the parlor wall, doing his work 
with great thoroughness, in the idea it was to be a per- 
manent improvement, as it probably will be. His pres- 
ent daily occupation is to cry for the mucilage, which 
is resting on a shelf above his reach. 

a oe 

Winchell tells a story of a stranger seeing an Irish- 
man leaning against a post, watching a funeral pro- 
cession coming out of a brick house at his side, when 
the following dialogue ensued : 

“Ts that a funeral 7” 

“ Yes, Sir; I’m thinking that it is.” 

* Any body of distinction ?” 

*T reckon it is, Sir.” 

“Who is it that died ?” 

“The gintleman in the c >ffin, Sir.” 

————._——— 

Husbands are said to write “ W.P.” in the corner of 

their letters, which means “ wife permitting.” 
——__—_—— 


A clergyman has said that modern young ladies are 
not the daughters of Shem and Ham, but of Hem and 
Sham. 

pian biaittieenenreaiae 


WINTER. 


Come, O season of mist and rain, 
Of damp and dumps and ceaseless pain, 
Of wild neuralgic writhings! 
A cold and & congh and a slushy street, 
Influenza and ished feet, 
These, O winter, are thy things! 
—_—-—-—————— 
: “SPOKED.” 


Amatoor (persuasively). “I beg your pardon, but do 
you call mine a barytone ?” 
Cxurrio (convincingly). “ Well, if you ask me, I should 
say a wheelbarrowtone.” 
(NV. B.—He had just sung “* Meat me once again.” 
pattiasiapeaiiciininn 


Frevnon Enoussa,—A French gentleman was once 
caressing a dog, when an English friend remarked that 
he seemed very fond of it. ‘ Ya-a-a-s, I love de dogs, 
de cats, de osses, and de asses, and, in short, I do love 
every ting dat is beastly.” 


A distinguished politician from the rural districts 
resolved to give a aplendid dinner to some of his party 
friends. In order to make sure that every thing should 
be of the best quality, he went to market himself, and 
bought first aturtle. After taking great pains to select 
one of the finest specimens in the lot, and ordering it 
to be sent home, he said to the tradesman, by way of 
making it quite right, “This is a real genuine turtle, 
ain't it ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” was the reply; “one of the very 


st. 

“ Becanse,” added the politician, “although I ain't 
been in the city long, I ain't to be hamba ; it won't 
do for you to put off any of your confounded 
mock turtles on to me.” 


Kissrs.—Eight basial diversities of kisses are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures: the kiss of salutation, Samuel, 
xx. 41; valediction, Ruth, ii. 9; reconciliation, 2 Sam- 
uel, xiv. 88; subjection, ims, ii. 12; approbation, 
Proverbs, ii. 4; adoration, 1 Kings, xix. 18; treachery, 
Matthew, xxvi. 49; affection, Genesis, xiv. 15. There 
are some other kinds of kisses, which young ladies re- 
ceive over gates o’ moonlight nights, which the Script- 
ures do not mention—neither do the young ladies, 


FOX-HUNTING 


A gentleman, fond of good living, refuses to start 
his colt for the ‘‘ two-year-old stakes,” on the ground 
that if he wins them they won’t be worth the eating. 


—_—~.———— 

The society that cultivates friendship with animals 
might quote this fact; A little Florida boy tamed an 
alligator to come to the shore and take food out of his 
hand ; it became so fond of the boy that one morning 
the alligator took the food and the little Florida boy too. 

















Sure Way To ATTRACT ATTENTION—WEAR A Pair oF CREAKING SHOES, AND Go Late To CHURCH. 


A little boy, with his mother, was on a visit to a 
friend; and as were abont to start homeward, 
his mother asked him to kiss their entertainers. He 
kissed all but one little girl of about his own age, and 
when asked why he did not kiss her, he answered, 
“*Canse, mamma, I didn’t have ‘nough to go round,” 


Mistress. ‘‘Come, Bridget, how much longer are 
you going to be about filling that pepper-box ? 

Brineet (@ fresh im ion from where ti don't 
use pepper casters). ‘‘Shure, ma’am, and it’s meself 
can’t say how long it ‘ll be takin’ me to get all-this 
stuff in the thing through the little holes in the top.” 
































VERY LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


you think, dear, that the hominy ought to be boiled before it is fried?” 
¢ book doesn’t say any thing about it. 


Sus. “ Don’ 
He. “Well, 


I guess we will risk it as it is.” 


IN AMERICA. 


No Consoration.—The statement that the coal fields 
of the world will be ext ted in two t d years 
brings no permanent solace to the man who has to 
carry the present daily supply for the family up three 
pairs of stairs. 


An Eastern man has advertised for “ A boy to open 
oysters with a reference,” We don’t believe it can be 


done. 
—__~>———— 


Euclid has been translated into Chinese, They call 

geometry “‘ the science of the how mucli.” 
—__.——_——_ 

. Tue Latest.—We read that “silk fichns with the 
new moonlight fringe are being — much worn in 
Paris.” What constitutes = t fringe” is not 
explained, but it is donbtless similar to the cloud 
with the silver lining, of which we have heard so 
much. Anyhow, it mney to have taken the shine 
out of all other styles this season. 
—_——_~———_ 





The Cleopatra Needle spestion has changed, says an 
English journal, from “* Where shall we have a site for 
it?” to “ When shall we have a sight of it ?” 

a ae 

What is a boy's idea of the shortest cut to man- 

hood ?—A short pipe. 
—_—_—_ 

Juner (to prisoner, who has just 7. conviction b, 
the skin of his teeth). “You may go, Sir. But though 
justice absolves sea — condemns you.” 

Prisoner. “Thank you. I always had a better opin- 
ion of justice than of morality.” . 


re 
Wanter—The name of the angler who fished for 
compliments in a sea of troubles. 


—_— oO 
InvaLD Fournrrurr—A wooden leg. 
———_. 
Somebody says every failure is a step to success. 


This will explain why the oftener some men fail, the 
richer they become. 





“Did I not give you a flogging the other day ?” said 
a school-master to a trembling boy. 

“ Yea, Sir,” answered the boy. 

* Well, what do the Scriptures say upon the subject 2” 

“TI don’t know, Sir,” said the boy, “except it is in 
that passage which says, ‘It’s more bi to give 
than to receive.’ ” 


ART AND FASHION. 
Our Artist and his fashionable Sitter compare notes 
about Paris. He begins: 
“You went to the Louvre, of course ?” 
“T should think so, indeed! before going any where 
else. I spent all my time there. hat a beautiful 


place !” 
And what endless stores of noble artis*ic 





“Anh! 
wealth !” 
sei Yes; so artistic! And the attendants so civil, you 

ow.” 

“H'm! pretty well. But all is well managed. Such 
cleanliness! Such order !” 

“Yes; and those lovely balloons they give one, with 
‘ Louvre’ printed on them, you know !” 

(Our artist is thinki the famous museum ; his 
Sashionable sitter of the still more famous linen- 
draping and siik-mercing emporium which bears 
the same name, and where they give you a hydro- 
gen balloon to take away with you along with your 
rena Anda ful advertisement that 

loon is. Verb. sap. 
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VERY LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘ou su dear, if we gave that Colored Man down stairs Fifty Cents, he’d take that 
Avid Thing Care : rs 


Suz. “ Don’t 
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